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BITBRATURB, 


THE FINDING OF EARL HAROLD'S 


Evils the battle-play, 
On Le Pope Calixtus’ day ; 

Mighty war-smiths, thanes and lords, 
Slept in blood the sleep of swords ; 
Harold Earl, shot over shield, 

Lay along the autumn weald ; 
Slaughter such was never none, 

Since the Ethelings England won. 











BODY. 


Thither Lady Githa came, 

Weeping wood for dool and shame ; 
-How may she her first-born tell? 
Frenchmen stripped him where he fell ; 
Nicked and marred his lovely face, 
Who shall know him in his place? 


Out then spake two bedesmen wise, 

‘ Youngest hearts have keenest eyes ; 
Bird that leaves his mother’s nest, 
Moults his pinion, moults his crest ; 
‘Let us bring the swan-neck here, 
Her that was his lemman dear ; 

She shall find him in this stound : 
Eye of hawk, and scent of hound, 
Foot of wolf, and wing of dove, 
Carry woman to her love.’ 


Up and spoke the swan-neck high, 

¢ &o ! to all your earls let cry, 

How I loved him best of all, 

I whom men his lemman call ; 

Better knew his body fair, 

Than the mother which him bare. 
When ye flaunted royally, 

‘That ye scorned to look on me; 

God hath brought the proud ones low, 
After such a-field te go.’ 


Rousing erne and sallow glede, 
Grey wolf rousing off his feed, 
Over franklin, earl, and thane, 
Heaps of mother-naked slain, 
Through the red field pacing slow, 
Stooped that swan-neck white as snow; 
Never blushed nor turned away, 
Till she found him where he lay ; 
Clipt him in her armés fair, 
Wrapt him in her yellow hair ; 
Bore him from the battle-stead, 
Saw him laid in pall of lead; 
Took her to a minster high, 

For Earl Harold’s soul to cry. 


Thus fell Harold, bracelet giver ; 
Jesu rest his soul for ever ; 
Angles all from thrall deliver ; 


Miserere Domine ! Fraser's Mag. 





MOOLTAN. 


A company of Moolraj’s Muzubees, or outcasts turned Sikhs, led on the mob. 
It was an appalling sight; and Sirdar Khan Sing be2ged of Mr. Agnew to be 
allowed to wave a sheet, and sue for mercy. Weak in body from loss of blood, 
Agnew’s heart failed him not He replied, ‘ The time for mercy is gone; let none 
be asked for. They can kill us two if they like, but we are not the last of the 
English ; thousands of Englishmen will come down here when we are gone, and 
annihilate Moolraj, and his soldiers, and his fort !’_ The crowd now rushed in 
with horrible shouts; made Khan Sing prisoner, and pushing aside the servants 
with the butts of their muskets, surrounded the two wounded officers. Lieutenant 
Anderson, from the first, had been too much wounded even to move ; and now 
Mr. Agnew was sitting by his bedside, holding his hand, and talking in English. 
Doubtles they were bidding each other farewell for alltime. . . Anderson 
was hacked to death with swords, and afterwards the two bodies were dragged 
aside, and slashed and insulted by the crowd, then left all night under the as. 
—MaJoR EpwarpeEs’ Year on the Punjaub Frontier, vol. ii. p. 58. 

The besieging army did not march away to other fields without performing its 
last melancholy duty to the memory of Agnew and Anderson. The bodies of those 
olcers were carefully—I may say affectionately—removed from the careless grave 
where they lay side by side; and wrapped in Cashmere shawls, (with a vain but 
natural desire to obliterate all traces of neglect,) were borne by the soldiers of the 
1st ombay Fusiliers (Anderson’s own regiment) to an honoured resting-place on 
the summit of Moolraj’s citadel. By what way borne ? Through the gate where 
they had been first assaulted? Oh, no! through the broad and slo ing breach, 
which had been made by the British guns in the walls of the rebellious fortress 
of Mooltan.— The Same, p. 588. 


Bear ‘them gently, bear them duly up the broad and sloping breach 
Of this torn and shattered city, till their resting place t ey reach. 


In the costly Cashmeres folded, on the stronghold’s topmost crown, 
In the place of foremost honour, lay these noble relics down. 


Here repose, for this is meetest. ye who here breathed out your life, 
Ah! in no triumphant battle, but beneath the assassin’s knife. 


Hither bearing England’s message, bringing England’s just command, 

Under England’s wegis, came ye to the chieftain of the land: 

. these streets beset and wounded, hardly borne with life away, 
aint, and bleeding, and forsaken, in your helplessness ye lay. 


pot the wolves that once have tasted blood, will ravin still for more ; 
rom the infuriate city rises high the wild and savage roar. 


Near and nearer grows the tumult of the i 

gathering murderous crew ; 
Tremble round those helpless couches an wansuned but faithful few: 
‘ Profitless is all resistance : let us then this white fi 
Ere it be too late, disdain not mercy at their hands rs nit 


7 to no unworthy pleading would descend that noble twain: 
Nay, for mercy sue not; ask not what to ask from these were vain. 
«We are two, betrayed and ; i 
wo, yed and lonely ; human help or h ; 
Yet, oh friends, be sure that England owns beside Sone ode oan. 


“They may slay us ; in our places multitudes will here be found, 
url this guilty city with its murderers to the ground. 


Who will h 
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‘ Yea, who stone by stone would tear it from its deep foundations 
strong, : 

Rather than to leave unpunished them that wrought this bloody 
wrung.’ 

Other words they changed between them, which none else could 
understand, F , 

Accents of our native English, brothers grasping hand in hand. 


So they died, the gallant hearted, so from earth their spirits past, 
Uttering words of lofty comfort each to each unto the last ; 


Aud we heed, but little heeded their true spirits far away, 
All of wrong and coward outrage, heaped on the unfeeling clay. 


—Lo! a few short moons have vanished, and the promised ones appear, 
England’s piedged and promised thousands, England’s multitudes 
are here. 


Flame around the blood-stained ramparts the swift messengers of 
death, 
Girdling with a fiery girdle, blasting with a fiery breath ; 


Ceasing not, till choked with corpses, low is laid the murderers’ hold, 
And in his last lair the tiger toils of righteous wrath enfold. 


Well, oh well—ye have not failed them who on England’s truth relied, 
Who on England’s name and honor did in that dread hour confide: 


Now one last dear duty render to the faithful and the brave, 
What they left of earth behind them rescuing for a worthier grave. 


Oh then bear them, hosts of England, up the broad and sloping breach 
Of this torn and shattered city, till their resting place they reach. 


In the costly cashmeres folded, on the ramparts’ topmost crown, 
In the place of foremost honor, lay these noble relics down. 
a 


SIGHT-SEEING AT COPENHAGEN. 


Lion-hunting now commenced. The first thing to be seen was the 
Thorwaldsen Museum—the temple in which Denmark had enshrined 
the works of her darling son and greatest artist. It lies near the 
Christiansborg Palace, from which it is distinguished by the greater 
simplicity of itsstructure. Itisa oie x about one-third longer 
than it is broad, with Doric porticoes, of fine proportions, but its 
most curious external features are the frescoes, or rather drawings in 
éoloured stucco, representing the triumphal reception of the artist on 
his return to Copenhagen, and the process of unshipping and landing 
his works. These are spirited and well drawn, and remain still fresh, 
in spite of the climate ; some answer to those who say fresco of any kind 
is not fit for any place north of the Alps ; and the artists have managed 
to deal astonishingly well with round hats, dress coats, and other 
habilimentary abominations to painter and sculptor. Through the 
doors (Sunday though it was) a stream of people, very orderly and 
well attired, many being of the humblest classes, was pouring in; and 
when we entered we found the place almost crowded. It was amusin 
to see some English sailors who were wandering about, and had strolle 
in here with the rest, quid in mouth, and yet so sensible, once they 
were in, that it would be improper to indulge in the consequences of 
quid-chewing, that they marched about like monkeys with cheeks full 
of nuts, observant and quiet. It was a great blow to the poor fellows 
that they could not get a catalogue in English, and their conjectures 
as to the meaning of some of the subjects, which I happened tc overhear, 
were more indicative of fertility of imagination than extensive knowl- 
edge of mytholo Inside this parallelogram is a flagged space with 
a grassplot, in the centre of which is a very simple tomb. When 
I saw it ‘‘ immortelles” were growing or had been placed around it, 
and set off the dark slab like the gilt frame of a picture. All the win- 
dows of the building on the inner side of the parallelogram look out on 
this building, and the visitor, when filled to the highest with admira- 
tion for the artist, may haply have his mind inspired with more solemn 
feelings as, glancing into the courtyard, he sees the name engraved on 
that humble mausoleum, dignified though it be by the regrets of a na- 
tion,—** Albert Thorwaldsen,” the sole visibleinscription. The history 
of the poor Iceland shipcearpenter’s son, from the time he set out on his 
wonderful pilgrimage to Rome till he returned to Copenhagen, amid the 
rejoicings of a public ovation, is one of the most interesting to be found 
in the annals of art. His was indeed a triumph of genius and perse- 
verance, but, standing in this hall, we have no —e for anything but 
the beauty of his works. It is yr ewe to give any idea by mere words 
of the effect produced by these, the executed conceptions of one man. 
No sculptor could have filled such a museum but the indefatigable and 
energetic Dane, who toiled with moulding tool and chisel as strenuously, 
and with ag much assiduity, when he was the guest of kings and the 
world-renowned artist, as when he was a poor chipper of blocks in Can- 
ova’s studio. Equally hopeless would it be to attempt to describe in 
detail the museum itself or its contents. Truth to tell, we were com- 

elled to go through them in a sort of scamper, as one hour was all we 

ad to “* do” the building in, and to examine 648 pieces, great and small. 
From the vestibule, which contains models of the statue of Copernicus, 
erected in bronze at Warsaw, of the monument to Guttenberg, at 
Mayence, of Maximilian I., erected at Munich, of the monument to Pius 
VII., and of an equestrian statue (14}ft. Danish) of Prince Joseph 
Poniatowsky, that fills one with a desire for a dragoonade of all our 
London dukes and kings from their pedestals, the doors open upon two 
corridors, running the whole length of the longer sides of the parallel- 
ogram, with small rooms opening one into the other, which are decorated 
with effect in the Pompeian style. And here is. visible one of those 
judicious arrangements which seem quite beyond our destinies in pub- 
lic exhibitions. In each of these small rooms (21 in number) is placed 
one colossal or important piece of sculpture, in good light and position, 
while the walls are decorated with bassi re/ievi, or other works of Thor- 
waldsen, selected with regard, as far as possible, to the character of the 
principal subject. Any detailed criticism of these works would be 
quite out of place here, even if far abler hands had not already made 
them known to the world. Two things strike the visitor after a few 
hasty glances. First, that Thorwaldsen, revelling with the richest and 
chastest fancy over the whole region of classical mythology, entirely 
neglected the copious stores to be found in the ancient Scandinavian 
literature. Thor, Odin, Freya, the deeds of Holgar Danske, the awful 
orgies of the Walhalla lent him no inspiration, while he gave fresh 
beauties to the Hellenic conceptions of Pheebus-Apollo and Aphrodite. 
His genius was essentially poetical and abstractive. He delighted in 
grouping the Graces, Cupids, the Muses, and all the gentler creations 
of the poets, but his busts are mere marble likenesses, and the more 
real the subjects the less decided his success. Some of the smaller re- 
liefs possess an exquisite charm, and are filled witha playful spirit not 
so evident in his larger works. His allegories—such as ‘‘the Shepherdess 
with the Nest of Loves,” ‘* the Ages of Love,” &c., and his marble his- 
toriettes—such as “ Cupid and Pysche,” ‘‘ Hylas and the Nymphs of 
Ascamus,” and the frieze of Alexander’s triumphal entry into Babylon, 
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‘insight into the manners of the natives, to a sort of dancing 





are miracles of varied expression, mobility, grace, and fancy, coupled 
with tenderness and force. But after passing through all these rooms; 
after inspecting busts, models, statues, reliefs, pictures, the tokens of 
friendship and respeet received by the sculptor, the very furniture of 
his room, the most touching mementoes of the deceased, you carry with 
you one great idea, one impression which overtops and absorbs, as it 
were, allothers. You feel that, if man has ever reached to the em- 
bodiment of incarnate divinity, Thorwaldsen has done so in his statue 
of our Saviour. Serenely majestic, pure, and simple, that heavenly face, 
beaming with love and chastened by sorrows, fills you with awe and af- 
fectionate admiration. [t is no cold Gothic spiritualism. The features 
are human, but the sentiment is of Heaven, and that noble figure, tower- 
ing in its lofty proportions, in an attitude so natural and yet so touching, 
has a solemn heartfelt effect which the heart would not willingly let die. 
The original statue is in the Vor Frue Kirke, were are also the origi- 
nals of the statues of the Twelve Apostles, the models of which adorn 
the “* Salle du Christ,” but they are seen to great advantage at the 
museum. A pilgrimage to Copenhagen would be well repaid by a sight 


of these alone. 

Leaving this building, we were conducted to a portion of the King’s 
alace devoted to an Ethnographic Museum, where we were received 
y Professor Thomsen, its principal originator. With the consistent 

purpose and lucidity of arrangement which characterize the proceed- 
ings of our northermeatiquaries, this museum is intended as a commen- 
tary on the ‘wand progress of the modern human race. I say 
modern, lest I showld offend the prejudices of those who contend for 
the natural and nal civilization of man. Its contents are divided 
into three classes. First, the remains of those races who had no know- 
ledge of metals and no literature; secondly, those who know or knew 
how to work in metals, but have or had no distinctive literature; and, 
thirdly, those who sed or possess a literature and the knowledge 
of working in metals also. We have the materials for an institution a 
hundred times more interesting and comprehensive, but we do not use 
them, and the result is, that under the kind instruction of Professor 
Thomsen we were enabled to read a new book in the history of our kind, 
and to learn how stocks and stones, rude earthen vessels, bronze swords, 
iron coats of mail, and rough implements of chase might, by the light 
of inductive reasoning, become guides as truthful and as fall of inter- 
est in all that concerns the past ages of nations and the advance of 
mankind as the most elaborate and learned efforts of the annalist. One 
remarkable fact about the collection was its reality. The things them- 
selves were there, not models. From the stone hatchet, commun 
to the ancient vian and the North American Indian. you 

to the armour of the knight and of the modern Caucasian; you 

a Laplander’s hut, just as it was bartered away by the proprietor, or 
took your seat in a sleigh of which only the reindeer were wanting.— 
Small as the museum is, and the learned and enthusiastic parent of it 
lamented the scanty proportions of his bantling incessantly as he led 
us through room after room, we with ships that reach every sea, with 
a commerce that ranges every port in every quarter of the globe, with 
untold wealth and with boundless opportunities, have, so far as I know, 
no collection which can at all compare with this instance of the energy 


and devotion of its promoter. 
portunity diforded 
re 


On leaving the museum I availed myself of the o 
me by a letter of introduction to visit Professor Rata e posreey of 
the Society of Northern Antiquaries, whose writings a well known 
to all the European world who take an.interest in anything further 
back than the times of their grandfathers. I was rewar yy the 
sight of some Icelandic manuscripts of great rareness and antiquity. 
It would have set O'Donovan, or any other of those | ed Celts who 
have been digging away into the murderous “Annals of the Mas- 
ters, or The Book of Kells, or suchlike vetustissima m 1, to have 
seen the whole pedigrees of Norse Kings who had 1 y over 
Ireland in times gone by, though I fear me the dates wquld not s> much 
have satisfied them, as they proved that when Erin was the insula 
sanctorum she had some very unbelieving monarchs to deal with, who, 
at all events, kept a good slice of her coasts to themselyes, and left the 
saints the bogs and mountains. These embrowned parchments, cover- 
ed with beautifully-formed characters, of which the pr-fessor in his 
works has given a full explication and illustration to the world, were, 
I confess, but interesting to me so far as his kindness explained them, 
and for the most am I had to look-on them as a child who cannot read 
regards a missal. The colours were very pretty, but I could not un- 
derstand what they were about. . The Vor. Frue Kirke, in which are 
eeoed the Christ and Twelve Apostles, as I have already stated, offers 
om its towers a splendid view of the city, but, as it snowed during 
the time when I could have visited it, I was content to take the fact on 
hearsay. Indeed, snow is not a very favourable medium for a coup d’a@il 
at any time. I regret to say that this building was nearly destroyed by 
some visitors we sent there in 1807. For what reason I know not, the 
English army shelled it and cannonaded it with such vigour that it was 
nearly all battered down, and the renovation is said not to be quite 
successful. The bassi relievi and the great works within will shield it 
more effectually in future than all the armies of Denmark. The sight- 
seeing for the day was now nearly concluded, and the only further 
claim on our time, apart from the necessities of dining, was a visit 
which some of us were obliged to take, for the purpose of sequiring Im 
where the lower classes of bourgeoisie spent their Sunday evening in 
the heathen amusements of polking, waltzing, and quadrilling. A 
cloud of tobacco smoke and dust loomed over the scene as viewed from 
the gallery, but we were quite satisfied with the vigour of the dancers 
and the constancy of the orchestra. The dress of the women was nei- 
ther strange nor tasteful, the average style being far below that of the 
English servant of atl work on Easter Monday ; nor did they strike us 
as being very graceful or very pretty, but they were very st , and 
bore a long succession of polkas, mazourkas, and waltzes with unflinch- 
ing energy. The men performed their part with the sulemn gravity 
which distinguishes the descendant of the Danes of old, whether in 
Zealand or England, in the enjoyment of the dance, and as soon as it 
was over every one hastened away with great alacrity, leaving his quon- 
dam partner on the floor to do as she pleased, in order to pay his tri- 
bute to the performers in the shape of a copper coin of infinitesimally 
small value. 

Monday, our last day, was a busy one. There was a supplementary 
survey of the town to be made, and all sorts of appointments to be kept, 
and many sights to be seen. A stroll to the seaside showed us how 
strongly the city was fortified towards the Kattegat. A deep and wide 
moat, supplied by the sea, divides the outer from the inner line of 
batteries, and over the green sward of the embankments in every di- 
rection are the black muzzles of cannon. Towards the north lie the 
famous batteries on a small island, about a mile from the shore, which 
gave us so much trouble in our visit to the place in 1801, and south- 
wards the entrances to the harbour are defended by blockhouses and 
stock-batteries, heavily armed, but with guns of rather ancient con- 
struction. Inside these forts, and in the very streets bordering on the 





Custom- house, are placed the naval docks, which contained about nine 
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of the line, housed over in ordinary. They are easily approach- 
Ss means of floating piers and gangways, but I had not time to 
visit them. The hulls showed well, and were eer yard carefully xept, 
but they are all of the old build, bluff bowed, 

far as 1 could see, and the few steamers which lay outside, including 
the unlucky craft that towed the Gefion into danger and could not get 
her out of it, were not very formidable or very large. The walls en- 
close the city completely, and are nearly a Danish mile and a quarter 
(or more than 5 miles English) in circumference. It is not likely, with 
such a girdle, Copenhagen will increase very much, but at all events 
the body inside ought to be very secure, and, made wise by experience, 
their defences have been strengthened, so that no one ought now to at- 

tempt an attack unless he has the energy and the resources of & N elson. 
On our return to the hotel we found Mr. Sick, one of the King’s 
Chamberlains, waiting to show us over the city, and had every reason 
during our short sojourn to feel gratified at having met him. Our first 
care was to renew our acquaintance with Professor Thomsen, and his 
colleague, Mr. Worsaae, a gentleman well-known to many of our rea- 
ders, at the Museum of Northern Antiquities, to which a whole suite 
of rooms is devoted in the Christiansborg Palace. Of the museum 
and of the society to which it belongs any praise of mine would be ab- 
gurd—the work is the greatest of its kind in the world; the labours of 
the Jatter are esteemed as of the highest importance by every savant, 
in Europe or out of it. The same methodical and clear sition of 
material which marks similar institutions here is particularly observ- 
able inthe museum. The remains are divided into three classes—those 
of \we stone period, of the bronze period, and of the iron period-—and they 
comprise the whole indices of the advance of the world from savagism 
to civilization. As one ranges through these noble rooms, filled with 
the rarest treasures, he asks himself how it is that Denmark, this little 
and not over rich kingdom, has gathered such a noble collection to il- 
lustrate her ancient history, while we in England have nothing but a 
few scattered pieces of mosiac, of tesselated pavement, of vessels of 
-earth and brass, of arms of iron and bronze, of flint knives and arrow- 
heads, of Roman tombs, and of chivalresque accoutrements, and here 
‘and there a bit of an old canoe, perched up and down in the cabinets of 
the curious, or shovelled away in an out-of-the-way room in the Mu- 
seum. Our navigators, as they cleared away the line for one railway, 
may have turned over more ground teeming with memorials of the past 
than all the voluntary tumuli-burrowers in Denmark, but they were a 
armée du mal, to break and destroy, while the rudest boor in 

Jutland will hasten, impelled by the certainty of reward, to the parish 
clergyman, if he turns up but a bit of flint or a broken jar with his 
hshare. The conservation of the national antiquities is in Den- 

mark a national object, encouraged, insisted on, and rewarded by the 
law. Itis here the result of an erratic and not over-common individual 
taste; and while we collect birds, beasts, and fishes, from every nook 
in land or sea, while we hunt up butterflies and impale earwigs, while 
ave treasure up the marks of an ichthyosaurus in the mud, revel over 
the eye tooth of a mastodon, and dance in ecstacy over the stump of a 
river god’s statue—while we rejoice exceedingly over the sculpture of 
Mosul or the arrowheaded characters of Persepolis, and garner up 
Egyptian bricks and African Fetish bones, we neglect or disregard ail 
traces of the early fathers of our race, doom to destruction the impress 
stamped by the stately march of the Romans on our soil, mix up in a 
jumble all the various and widely different relics left by the 

ancient conquerors of the land, each of whom infused his blood into 
our people, and, cramming them into some obscure room of the huge 
and very costly edifice erected for the benefit of all nations but our own, 
permit the inquiring foreigner as best he may to find out our depart- 
ment of British antiquities. For my own part, I would not have given 
any one shelf in the Danish collection, for a wilderness of monkeys, or 
all ls in the British Museum ; but, as that is a mere gratu- 
itous expression of asingle opinion, I will only ask any man who believes 
in the influence exercised by national monuments on the spirit of a nation 
tosee it, andcompare the feelings he must experience with those which 
will be excited by any “4 of remote antiquities of the Assyrian 
or Egyptian. Professor Thomsen and Mr. Worsaae evidently pitied 
us too greatly to do more than use a little gentle raillery on the uses 
and abuses of the British Museum, but their forbearance was all the 
“worse. Would it not be possible, before everything beyond the last 
300 years is broken up, and perforated and levelled, to infuse a little 
into Parliament, and induce them to insist that the proper- 
such objects of art should vest in the ? A will answer for 
it there will be people found to give as en foran old earthen or 
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bronze Ee. as though it were made of fres ld, and it might 
be the “‘navvy” could be jrid ted with the fact. — 
Through cases and shelves filled with hatchets; arrowheads, speartops. 


knives, and chisels of flint and hornstone. Runic monuments and 
stones from Greenland, Norway, Jutland, &¢.—swords of bronze, great 
war-horns, six or eight feet in length, of carved brass, with which 
the Vikings of old, may have gathered their fleets to pillage or battle, 
massive torques and armlets of solid fine gold, sepulchral urns, 
enormous double-handed claymores of iron with 1 hilts, very diffe- 
rent from the handles of the bronze swords, which can scarcely be 
grasped, so small are they, by the tiniest-handed man of our time— 
the lead the visitor from room to room in endless variety, 
and all the time he has the ready, argumentative, and lively com- 
amentaries of Mr. Thomsen to enlighten him as he proceeds. The length 
of this letter must be an excuse for omitting any mention of our vi- 
sit tothe other build ngs with which the city unds, and for giv- 
ing but one word of acknowledgment to the kindness of thos? who ren- 
dered the stay of those, who soon felt they were not strangers in Den- 
mark, so agreeable. This evening we left Co m with sincere 
regret, and with memories replete with pleasant recollections.—Let- 
ters from Denmark. 


—~>-__—. 


A PICTORIAL TOUR TO 8ST. GEORGE BOSHERVILLE. 
BY W. WILKIE COLLINS. 

Away we went, up a road that led over some fields to the hill. Per- 
it was the breakfast; perhaps it was the exposed situation of the 
ground on which we were walking, perhaps the sun happened to be 
exactly vertical at that precise moment—but, whatever it was, we felt 
hotter than ever. By the time we had got half way to the wood, we 
were fain to take shelter under the mere atom of ragged shade supplied 
by a small and solitary apple-tree, standing in the middle of a parched, 
naked field. We tried the fruit—it was bitter as gall, dry as captains’ 
biscuits.—We looked around us—where was the sublime landscape so 
much vaunted by the deceitful viewr sabreur ? The old church was 
below us, white, bare, and insufferably glaring in the fierce sunlight ; it 
looked little better than an old barn, with a steeple attached. The 
country around was nicely cultivated; and the distant view was 
saewegiee | closed in by trees and meadows. It was just that sort of 
scene which you pronounce “pretty,” as you drive through it; and 
which has no claims to your remembrance five minutes afterwards. 
Such was the place that we had starved and wearied ourselves to come 
and see! Day of disasters! what worse calamities and disappointments 
ean you yet have in store for us ? Bosherville, aptly-named Bosherville ! 

have you nothing to offer to your deluded tourists but this ? 

We made but a short halt of it under the apple-tree. About ten 
minutes of the most uncomfortable repose possible, in that exposed sit- 
uation, to re-animate us in our resolution to reach the pine 
wood on the top of the hill. Considering the intenseness of the heat, 
and the season of the year, our topic of conversation as we once more 
traced our way over the bare, scorched ground, was an alarmingly ap- 
propriate one—it was hydryphobia! Mr. Scnmble was disastrously elo- 
quent upon this subject; he quoted various “cases,” one more fearful 
than another; he harangued upon them in all their bearings, with a 
yy solemn enjoyment of lis own horrors, which it was truly edify- 

to behold—he was just launching into a furious diatribe against 
the whole canine species, when the words were suspended on his lips 
A & growl; a captious, dissenting, ferocious growl, close to his heels ! 

e looked round; and there was a dog behind him !—a dog that had 

iy stolen upon his security, avengingly marked out the 

ves of his legs for immediate sacrifice, exactly at the moment when 
he was advocating the annihilation of the whole dog species! To this 
day, I cannot believe that animal; that hideous, mangy, overgrown, 
blear-eyed cur, to have been mortal! His master—if he had a master 
—never appeared in sight ; where he had come from from; ow he had 
ee to get close up to us, on a perfectly open road, without betray- 
ing his whereabouts, it was impossible to tell. There he still stood, as 
we now faced him, coolly waiting his opportunity for a “ bite,” the 
living realisation of the subject of our talk—hydrophobia in his moist, 
ere. Oa hydrophobia in his bared teeth aad yawning jaws! hydro- 
phobia in his thy, noiseless, cat-like tread! We went on, keeping 
sharp look-out upon him ; and he followed, keeping as sharp a look-out 


a us—when we 8 » he stopped— 
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the spectre-poodle followed Faust—to the very edge of the wood; 
watched us intently while we broke off for his especial benefit two of 
the thickest sticks we could find; uttered a long, low, dreary how! of 
mortification as we got them free to use; and then walked softly and 
slowly back again, along the road by which he had come. Of all the 
“ running commentaries on a text” that I ever heard of, that porten- 
tous animal—as the running commentary on Mr. Scumble’s disser- 
tation upon hydrophobia—was the most remarkable and the most com- 
lete | 
4 Our supernatural adventure with the dog thus brought to a happy 
termination, we had leisure to look around us in the wood. Part of it 
was overgrown with thick brambles and bushes ; part, was de.igh 
covered with the softest and thickest moss, from which the stalwart 
young pines sprang up together in crowds. In this latter direction we 
turned our steps, and soon came to a halt. How grateful was the 
shade in these dim, quiet recesses of the wood!—how soft the natural 
bed which the mossy ground offered everywhere to our limbs! We 
thought on “ As You Like It,” and the Forest of Arden—on the com- 
lainings of the melaucholy Jacques; on the philosophy of the exiled 
oe on all that gives to scenery and figures their endless and be- 
witching charm in that lovliest pastoral picture which Shakspeare ever 
drew ! 

For some time we lay thus musing quietly in our comfortable re- 
treat. If we had not been pursued by a fatality on that disastrous day, 
we should have wisely remained idling in the wood until the cool of 
the evening ; and then have found our way back to Rouen as pleasant- 
ly as we could. But it was not thus written! My eye suddenly fell 
upon the unlucky painting-box, as it lay at my side. I felt that I 
must make a sketch, or cover myself with ignominy as an artist and a 
man! I had, more or less, sweated under that box since five o’clock in 
the morning—-to take it back again without once having made use of 
it, was too ridiculous! Rousing myself, accordingly, from my sylven 
day-dreams, I unpacked my materials, prepared my palette, seized my 
brushes and my bit of mill-board, and began to work resolutely and in 
a mighty hurry. A peep of distant country was just visible through 
the rows of pine stems—I was not particular—I had vowed to make a 
sketch, no matter what—so I sketched the pine stems and the distant 
country. 

While I pursued my occupation, not one audible word dropped from 
the guioreliy eloquent lips of Mr. Scumble, who now happened to be 
placed immediately behind me. At first, I attributed this to the prac- 
tical check administered to that distinguished man, by our enemy the 
dog, during the discussion on hydrophobia; but, on turning round to 
assure myself of the truth, I discovered my friend extended flat on bis 
back, and fast asleep already—with his drawing-book and pencil 
lying idle by his side. Easy style ofsketching from Nature that, Mr. 
Scumble! Quite a new and ‘improved method for young beginners ! 
Nice example, sir, of industry and enterprise to set to the humble 
individual whom you upbraided for inactivity in tho parlour of the 
** Piebald Horse!’ Oh, weak and faltering human nature, who shall 
number thy inconsistencies! Oh, genius, heaven-born genius, where 
is the moral apothecary who shall purge thee of all thy frailties! 

I felt my own superiority, as I turned from the humiliating spectacle 
behind me, and resumed my work with redoubled ardour. I by no 
means, however, succeeded to my satisfaction—but what artist ever 
did? I ask it boldly, and defy contradiction from all the schools in 
Europe—what artist ever did succeed to his satisfaction, when he was 
sketching from Nature in oils? What is the whole process, but toil 
and vexation of spirit, difficulty and disappointment from beginning 
toend? For example; you want to take your view from a particular 
point—very guvod! place yourself at that point; and you are sure to 
find the sun shining s/ap—(I feel strongly on this subject, and must 
express myself in Anglo-Saxon)—I repeat it, therefore, shining s/ap in 
your eyes! Move away; give up; ge into the shade; and, in the first 
place you always find yourself opposite the worst view of the subject 
you want to paint. Go on, nevertheless; and more trials are in store 
for you. If there is any moveable object in the scene—an old cart, let 
us say—the owner is sure to want to take it away by the time you 
have just sketched itin. Then, if the effect of light is sunny when 
you begin, clouds are certain to change it for you altogether, before 
you have halfdone. Then, every insect that can fly is sure to commit 
suicide on the oily surface of your picture—every vagrant morsel of 
dust is caught by it, as if by magnetic attraction—cattle will come all 
across a field to gather sociably round you, and poke down your easel. 


ries-full of books upon the an nism of Nature and Art, view 

this way! What are critics and writers on painting about? What 
are Academies and Lecturers about? Why don’t they give us instruc- 
tions how to act, under emergencies such as those I have hinted at 
above? Why don’t the “‘ potent, grave, and reverend signors” of the 
brush instruct ‘* us youth” how to bear these trials; how to over¢ome 
them; how to get gnats, for instance, off a wet picture ; or how to paint 
them into the picture, and make it Jook like ‘ fine execution,” if they 
cannot really be got off? Does the President of the Royal Academy 
want a good subject for his next address to the students? If he does, 
I make him a present of the subject of this paragraph and shall feel 


honoured by receiving in return a priated copy of his composition, 
gratis, of course, and carriage paid. 





Subject to most of the above-mentioned disadvantages of sketching 
from Nature, I nevertheless continued to paint with unflagging resolu- 
tion. I added beauties; I corrected errors, until at last I succeeded 
in pursuading myself—upon very suflicient grounds, as I am still dis- 
posed to think—that I had remedied my first deficiencies, and produced 
a work of the purest and most correct order of landscape art. At this 
stage of my proceedings—when I saw my mimic pine-trees palpably 
growing in beauty, my glimpses of horizon bathing themselves every 
minute in @ more and more translucent atmosphere, under the applica- 
tion of the creative brush—I placed my sketch, in a slanting position, 
2 one the stem of a neighbouring tree; and retired to examine its 
effect artistically from a distance. This important action, as every- 
body knows, or ought to know, is only to be properly accomplished by 
letting the head fall a little on one side; slightly frowning; partially 
closing the eyes; and slowly covering one object after another in your 

icture from sight, with the first two fingers of either hand, I have 

nown some eminent painters who hum, whistle, sigh, or suck their 
teeth, while in this position of critical inspection—physical exertions, 
all or each of them, which have an excellent effect, especially when 
aay uninitiated spectators happen to be by; but which are to be only 
considered as purely optional, as slight additional graces, or orna- 
ments, of no vital necessity to the proper process of taking a distant 
view of a work of art. 

I remained for some time absorbed in the remote contemplation of 
my performance. When I at length returned to it—oh, fatal interval 
of easy approval and calm intellectual enjoyment !—what did I behold? 
A catastrophe perhaps unprecedented in the annals of Art—my sketch 
from Nature was covered with ants! I had unconsciously placed it 
for free exhibition before a nest of those industrious and inquisitive 
insects—and there they were insanely struggling upon it, by dozens ; 
sticking in agonies on the tops of my pine-trees ; Seesting black dots 
with their dying bodies all over my ~~ of sunny horizon. Strange 
as it may appear, I never raved, groaned, invoked curses, nor tore my 
hair. I felt that this last calamity only added one more link to the 
intricate chain of failures in which fate had entangled our actions from 
the beginning of the day—the tour to Bosherville was evidently des- 
tined to be a complete and consistent succession of disasters from begin- 
ning toend. As I reflected on the subject in this light, a dreary com- 
fort, a gloomy sense of satisfaction became awakened within me; and 
I calmly set to work to dispose of my picture thus :— 

After carefully cleaning and putting away my painting materials, I 
cut up from the ground, with my palette knife, a piece of moss the 
exact size of my sketch—which appeared by this time to be, as it were, 
peppered all over with ants. I then mournfully placed my work in the 
receptacle, or grave, which I had formed for it, and covered it over 
tight with the piece of moss. No tablet marks the spot—no epitaph 
arrests the passing stranger—the offspring of my genius lies buried in 
dread secrecy ; buried by its bereaved parent in a foreign land! Sneer 
not, inartistic reader—smile not, general public! You who would 
lightly say :—he was a fool for his pains; he had better have thrown 
his sketch away at once, or wiped it out and kept the mill-board for 
another time !—pause in modest doubt, in reverent silence—you know 
not how sacred is the work to the worker—you cannot feel the sweet 
and soothing charm of such funeral obsequies as I here describe! And 
you, sympathising souls, select and sentimental few who long to drop a 
tear over the grave of the Bosherville landscape, accept my heart-felt 
thanks; and comfort yourselves, I beseech you, with the consolatory 
reflection which, even at this distance of time, still comforts me under 
my loss: I have firmly imbedded a work of British art in the soil of 


France ; let Revolutions root up that sacred d it of native Engli 
talent, if they can! z en, eee 
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| looking very dreamy and bilious, and complaining of a violent heag 
ache. He attributed this, generally to the breakfast, and particular), 
to the Veuve Duva!’s wine, which he took leave to consider the cere 
reverse of ‘‘a genuine article:” and I think he was right. Here sd 
another disaster! Even our breakfast was no exception to the general 
rule of calamity—innocently seeking to refresh exhausted Nature, we 
were fated to batten on adulteratioa, and inherit indigestion for the 
remainder of the day. Well, well!—patience even yet! Still scorn. 
fully enduring the decrees of adverse fate, let us leave the wood ang 
get back to the old church. But what timeisit? Past three o’¢] 
and we are more than half an hour’s walk from the beadle’s Cottage 
where we ought to have arrived at two! Art has fatally beguiled on, 
of us, and sleep the other! Good !—this last blow comes not unexpected 
—when everything else has deceived us, what man with a grain of 
philosophy can wonder that Time should turn Humbug too ? 

However, although we happen to be about an hour and a half to, 
late, we will nevertheless leave the wood—the dark cemetery where 
my sketch lies interred amid the congenial charms of Nature—and 9, 
to the beadle’s cottage. All human chances and changes are now alike 
unimportant to us, at St. George Bosherville—we will revisit the olq 
church, as a matter of form ; careless whether its door gives us entrance 
or not. 

By the time we arrive at the cottage, it is four o’clock. We knock, 
but vainly : nobody is at home; the beadle has either never left his 
native fields, or has gone back to them after dinner. The beadle’s 
kittens, three in number, spring out playfully upon us from a sma]j 
hole in the beadle’s door, and reg # try fix their teeth and claws in 
the ends of our trousers: no other living creature appears. We walk 
back to the church—it is locked up still; and our last chance of any 
luck at Bosherville has gone. We peep through an open door in a wai} 
at one side of the building; and behold the deserted garden of what 
was once aconvent. It is a calm, cool, solitary place; with moulder- 
ing stone buildings running round three sides of it, and a deep well in 
the midst, overshadowed by olive trees. There is no sunlight, no sound, 
here ; ages seemed to have a since those cracked pavements and 
weedy walks have been trod 
changing, ever going on, all around, seems to have decayed and died 
on the rotten wooden threshold where we stand. Let us close the door, 
and depart. We are in no humour now for the mournful associations 
and the solitary worn-out places of the earth—we are, for the present, 
bilious and disappointed men, only fit, if we must moralise upon any 
subject, to moralise on ourselves. 

There is now but one thing more to be done; and that is, to atone 
for the error we have committed in coming to Bosherville at all, by 
ascertaining the best means of getting back immediately to Rouen. For 
this purpose, it is necessary to return to that unprincipled vendor of 
adulterated wines, the Veuve Duval. Let us once again, therefore, 
seek the parlour of the ** Piebald Horse.”’ 

Our hostess’s information, when we applied to her, was of a some- 
what indefinite and discouraging nature. The nearest road from 
Bosherville to Rouen was, she believed, more than four hours’ walk; 
there were no carriages for hire, in the place ; there was a public con- 
veyance which occasionally passed through it in the afternoons, but 
not on stated days; in fact, the starting of this very independent and 
irregular vehicle was chiefly determined by the number of passengers 
who wanted to go by it. If they mustered numerously, the ‘ conduc- 
tor” gave the word to depart—if not, he waited for a proper accumula- 
tion until the nextday. ‘‘And suppose you wait now,” said the Veuve 
Duval, in conclusion, ** and take your chance that our little diligence 
will pass to-day ; it may come by in an hour or so; and it is your only 
chance, that I know of, for riding back to Rouen.” 

Although we felt firmly persuaded that this last miserable ‘‘ chance” 
of all would fail us, like the rest of our chances at St. George Bosher- 
ville, we took the advice of our hostess as readily, though not quite as 
confidingly, as we had taken her wine. We lay down in a sort of indo- 
lent despair, to watch for the ‘little diligence” on a small patch of 
turf in front of theinn. The Veuve Duval reposed elegantly behind 
us, in a large arm-chair placed in her doorway—the Veuve Duval’s 
flock of poultry congregated about our prostrate forms—and the Veuve 
Duval’s small grandson, who had grilled one side of his infant-coun- 
tenance by innocently falling into the fire, sat down upon my extended 
legs, and from that respectable position surveyed with lively curiosity 
the aspect of affairs in general. Afternoon was changing into evening : 
long shadows of trees behind us fell over the green ; the atmosphere 
Lwas exquisitely mellow and transparent ; altogether we formed, with 


ock ; 





Pshaw ! if it were my business, I could write treatises, eyes g 4 
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our surrounding scenery, what I consider was a charming litthe pas- 
toral picture. Let some of my esteemed brother-artists Who are in 
want of a good subject, take this. If they can only make the Veuve 
Duval fat enough, and young master Duval scorched enough on one 
side of his face, and dirty enough on the other—if they can bat justly 
delineate the symmetrical figures and handsome, though somewhat 
despondent, features of the reclining tourists of Bosherville—why, 
then, let them feel assured of painting a picture which will be the 
glory of the British School, and the coveted object of purchase to the 
British Patron. 

Time passed; but the public conveyance did not. At length, we 
heard a prodigious noise cf rolling-wheels and jingling-bells; and a 
mighty, over-laden, over-filled diligence, thundered by us, as fast as 
six horses driven at s hand-gallop could draw it Reckless of the 
crowded state of this vehicle, outside and in, I hailed it with the Eng- 
lish ** Hoi!” Mr. Scumble, with more presence of mind, shouted 
** Arretez /”? in his most Parisian accent. Neither appeal produced 
the smallest effect ; the diligence flew by furiously, and left us still 
quietly domesticated among the poultry on the green. When all noise 
had quite died away, the Veuve Duval oracularly informed us from her 
arm-chair, that the public conveyance we had just beheld was going 
from, instead of to, Rouen. No matter! If that diligence had been 
running ve on to Crim Tartary, we should have taken places, if 
ne: stopped, for the sake of getting away from St. George Bosher- 
ville! 

What was to be done? it was evening already. Were we to blister 
our feet by walking all the way back to Rouen? Or, were we to sleep 
at the ‘* Piebald Horse,” and suffer from the vermin of the inn, as we 
had already suffered from the wine ?—Impossible! We were still at 
the crisis of our doubt and despondency, when an idea, an inestimably 
practical idea, struck me. I advanced to the arm-chair of the Veuve 
Duval—I had previously asked her for a carriage: I now lowered my 
tone and submissively petitioned for a cart. 

If carts had been scarce, I was prepared to offer a liberal reward for 
two wheelbarrows, and two strong men to wheel them. We were, how- 
ever, spared the ignominy of entering the city of Rouen in wheelbar- 
rows: the Veuve Duval recollected one neighbour who had a cart, and 
another who had an old mare, which he would be delighted to drive 
for a pecuniary consideration. This was very soon agreed on; the cart 
was procured; the mare was harnessed; the driver smartly cracked 
his « hip—joyfal sights, joyful sounds! we shall get away from the 
** Piebald Horse” after all! : 

At first, I had considerable difficulty ininducing Mr. Scumble—who 
had a strong feeling for propriety, and a great regard for appearances 
—to enter the vehicle which my ingenuity had provided. Both cart 
and mare were very old—the first was without springs: the second 
without eyesight. A board stretched across the cart, and swinging 
loose from the sides by leathern thongs, was the seat provided for us. 
As for our coachman, his ‘* box” was an old wooden chair, placed in the 
cart through the kind attention of the Veuve Duval herself. The mare’s 
reins were artfully compounded of leather and rope; and she was finely 
ornamented about the head and neck with rows of bells and tufts of 
scarlet worsted. Iam not disposed to contend that our equipage w4 
elegant; perhaps, it was vulgar—decidedly low. But it was pictur- 
eque; and therefore lovely to the artist’s eye—it offered a seat: could 
the wearied philosopher require more ? 

By some such arguments as these I succeeded in prevailing on Mr. 
Scumble to enter the cart. Our driver, a cheerful, sunburnt fellow. 
placed himself on his chair in front, shouting to the old mare certaiD 
cabalastic syllables, which sounded like, ** Eh! hopp, hopp! yopP 
yopp, ye-e-ee!” and we started at a jog-trot. It was the first sweet 
triumph of our disastrous day; we turned our backs at last upon St. 
George Bosherville. 

Nothing, I apprehend, but the consciousness that we were escapi0g 
from the scene of our many discomfitures, could have enabled us to sus- 
tain, as we did, the intense misery of riding in our cart. The jolting 
and jigging never ceased for a moment, even in the smoothest part ot 
the road. If Mr. Scumble and I forgot to keep tight hold of our reS~ 
pective sides of the cart, some preternaturally concentric action Wa° 
sure to rattle us slowly across our wide seat, and then closely jam US 
together, bobbing and jerking simultaneously, and rasping each other = 
shoulders, as if we had been fastened together like the Siamese twins- 
As for our worthy coachman, his wooden chair being left unconfined, 
travelled of its own accord backwards and forwards, over the whole 





Just as the performance of the funeral was over, Mr. Scumble awoke, 


area of the front portion of the cart. But no changes of position, how- 
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extraordinary, affected the imperturbable good 
ever of eat 08 of rend ts. There he sat before us, 
bumouy ip and down on his locomotive chair, until it made one giddy 
pers is back. His blouse, filled by the evening air, was so in- 
ee all round him, that he looked like a human balloon. He never 
- ed talking the whole wa, —sometimes to me, sometimes to my com- 
been n, sometimes to the old. mare, sometimes to himself. He told us 
_ a history, the history of the Veuve Duval, the history of the 
a oe history of the mare; he expatiated on the harvest, on the 
ery, on the weather; and he never wanted more encouragement to 
yor hen such small answers as an occasional “ Yes,” or “ No” sup- 
Se This taciturnity on our parts arose from no ill-feeling what- 
’ the fact is, the cart so jerked and tossed us about, that our teeth 
ped Be = as if with extreme cold, and we entertained the liveliest ap- 
oi eosions of inadvertently biting our own tongues off, every time we 
o speak. 
och had risen, and was shining calmly on the waters of the 
Seine, a8 We arrived at length at the outskirts of Rouen. Here Mr. 
Seamble stopped the cart, and insisted on walking the short remainder 
four way back. My own wish was to drive boldly into the court- 
‘and of the hotel, and exhibit to all the citizens (including the vieux 
‘abreur) the best conveyance that Bosherville could provide. But I 
respected my friend’s prejudices, and, aching in every joint, walked 
back with him to the inn. ‘ 
What a day we had passed! What a subject we had formed for a new 
m on the vanity of human wishes! Our brightest hopes of the morn- 
ing had ended in famine, indigestion, fatigue ; in failing to make the 
sketches we wanted to make, .and to see the church we had expressly 
set forth to examine. But for all that, did we return disheartened me 
did we grumble and moralise to each other about our accidents and mis- 
aiventured? No! I am proud to say, we did better; we laughed over 
our disasters, as I have tried to laugh over them here. We ordered a 
famous supper, and & steaming bowl of punch ; we warmed our hearts 
with conviviality until we bore not the slightest particle of malice to 
anybody in the whole world (not even the vieur sabrewr himself, the 
rime cause of all our trials); and finally, we wisely determined to 
avoid the temptation to make any more excursions at Rouen, by going 
on to Paris the next day. , i 
The morning comes, and we hold to our last night’s resolution over 
the bowl of punch. A comfortable little open carriage waits us at the 
Joor—we fing our carpet bags into it, and drive off to the railway-sta- 
tion, On our road we pass the coffee-house of the viewxr sabreur. We 
observed him in his garden, watering the cedar of Lebanon just as 
usual. He hears us approach, sees our luggage, and drops his water- 
ot in astonishment at our sudden departure. We wave our hands to 
Cin in token of a last derisive farewell. He is too bewildered to speak 
at that moment. It is only when we have driven by, that we can just 
hear him shouting to his wife inside the coffee-house :— 
“ Mille bombes ! the Englishmen are leaving us! They cannot have 
seen St. George Bosherville !” 
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SOUTHAMPTON AND ITS IMPORTS. 


Southampton has lately become the port of landing for homeward 
cargoes of specie and other valuable articles, brought by large 
steamers from remote parts of the world; the situation of the town 
atthe head of a broad navigable water, easily accessible to vessels 
coming up Channel, and its connexion by railway with London, emi- 
nently adapting it for thisspecies of traffic. Three times every month 
there comes up Southampton Water the most costly and coveted for- 
eign products—gold from California; silver from Mexico and Chili; 
platina from Peru; pearls from the Bay of Panama and the Persian 
Gulf; diamonds from Golconda; dye-stuffs from Central America; 
shawls from Cashmere; turtle from the Bahamas; succades from the 
Caribbees; ivory from Egypt and Arabia, &c. The specialties of 
this remarkable commerce are detailed as follows in the Hampshire 
Advertiser :— 

‘It is through Southampton that the precious metals are flowing 
into Europe in such quantities as to alarm statesmen and the whole 
mercantile world—creating by their abundance commercial and polit- 
ical problems, which the wisest cannot solve, and threatening an in- 
fluence on nations, more important than that produced by change of 
dynasties or geveramenio. oe and oes - the amount of £5,000,000 

ing, are annually imported into Southampton. The gold pri 
yolly comes from California; and called yg wt 4 it ee 2 
bles in everything but the colour, which is a dull yellow, the small 
water-worn gravel that may be picked up on the inclined beach near 
the Southampton platform. It used to be imported in skins, but t is 
now generally brought in wooden boxes, the’size of which varies from 
afew inches to a couple of feet in length, breadth, and depth. 

‘A great portion of the silver is in what iscalled bars. They are of 
a plano-convex form, each about two feet long, six inches broad and 
thick, and weighing about three-quarters of a hundred weight. A 
short time since, the officers employed to superintend the landing of 
the specie, brought by a West India steamer, were surprised to find 
amongst it a number of battered and apparently old and worn-out tin 
saucepans, suchas are to be found on dust heaps. These saucepans 
turned out to be made of platina, a metal which is obtained from the 
Peruvian mines, and was unknown to the ancient world. It is harder 
than iron, resists the action of air, acids, and alkalies, and in beauty, 


cart, 


moisture, and their piteous look, as if imploring to be saved from the 
tureen, would even excite aldermanic sympath 


raw material from China. 


hampton Water.’ 
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‘ The silk brought to Southampton by the Alexandrian steamer is the 
It is brought in small bales, for the con- 
venience of transport across the Egyptian desert, and each weighs 
about one cwt., the covering for the silk is a species of matting made 
of cane. Upwards of six hundred bales of silk have been brought in 
one cargo, the value of which was nearly £100,000. 
‘The shawls brought by the steamers are from Cashmere, @ place 
celebrated in Indian romance, and from other parts of India. These 
fabrics are the finest and most costly in the world. Hundreds are 
brought in one cargo, many of which, embroidered with gold and silver, 
are worth between £200 and £300 each. They are imported in boxes 
made of the wood of the camphor tree, lined with tin, and the interior 
of which is profusely strewed with pepper and other spices, to scare 
away insects during the voyage. The crape shawls are from China, 
and are richly ornamented with needlework of such a kind as could 
only be executed in a country where labour is cheap, and by a people 
inexhaustibly patient and ingenious. These shawls are brought in 
small paper boxes, enclosed in cases made of a stronger material.— 
Many of the cases containing the fabrics from the East sre covered with 
cloth and coated with bee’s- wax. ‘ : 
‘ The ivory is imported in extraordinary long barrels, which contain 
oftentimes some thousands of tusks, shed by wild elephants within the 
dominions of the pacha of Egypt, and in various parts of the East.— 
Some of the ivory is dug up from deserts and wildernesses, where it 
has lain sometimes buried for ages. 
‘Amongst the sundries brought by the Alexandrian packets, are 
precious stones, jewellry, gold-work, and an infinite variety of ivory, 
tortoise-shell, and sandal- wood ornaments. The precious stones con- 
sist of diamonds, agates, torquoises, pearls, rubies, sapphires, carbun- 
cles, &c., and are from parts of India, Persia, and Asia Minor. Those 
from the latter part are collected by Jews and other merchants, and 
are the value of European goods sent into such distant regions per- 
haps as Astrachan and Tartary. a 
‘The jewellery and gold-work are chiefly from Trichinopoly, the 
great seat in the East of the manufacture of the precious metals and 
stones. There must be something in the capacity’ of the Hindoo for 
manipulation, which the European does not possess; for the golden 
chains and bracelets made in Trichinopoly far surpass those manufac- 
tured in the western world. In fact any damage to those of the for- 
mer place cannot even be repaired in Europe. 
‘The whole of these most costly treausures are examined for custom- 
house purposes, in strongly-guarded warehouses in the docks, where 
none but cons gnees, custom- house and dock officers, are allowed to be 

resent ; and such is the immense quantity that passes through their 

ands, that they are examined with a§ much indifference as a cargo of 
French eggs or Irish potatoes. At night policemen patrol round the 
warehouses, while other policemen are stationed at the dock gates to 
prevent egress or ingress after a certain hour. 
‘When the East and West India steamers arrive together, which is 
often the case in the middle of the month, there may then be seen trea- 
sure in the docks worth a million sterling, which could almost be stow- 
ed away in a moderate-sized dwelling-house We have been allowed 
the unusual privilege of seeing almost at a glance the choicest produc- 
tions of the orient and the occident. We have looked upon a large 
store literally covered with heaps of gold, platina, and pearls , and af- 
ter walking a few steps, have beheld huge benches blazing with gems 
and precious stones, and covered with the most beautiful fabrics in the 
world, and with the incomparable workmanship of the cunning artifi- 
cers of Asia. 
‘ Southampton has the remarkable distinction of being the only port 
in ancient and modern times that receives the marvellous productions 
of the two Indies. No place iu the British dominions has ever been 
able to vie with it in this respect. Twelve steamers from the regions 
of the rising sun, and twenty-four from those of the setting luminary, 
arrive every year at this port laden with enormous wealth. In the far 
west—from the golden streams of the Appalachian mountains, from 
the bowels of the Cordilleras, across the Isthmus of Darien and the Ca- 
ribbean sea. In the far east—from the Yellow Sea and the sacred 
Ganges, along the coast of ‘farthest Ind,” the land of “* barbaric pearl 
and gold,” through the Red Sea, and down the ancient Nile, the riches 
of America, Asia, and Africa, are continually flowing to load those im- 
mense and magnificent argosies that almost every week float up South- 





THE CLOISTER-LIFE 
OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH. 
Conclusion. 
On the evening of the 19th of September, a remarkable visitor knock- 
ed at the gate of Yuste. It was the new Archbishop of Toledo, Barto- 
lomé Carranza de Miranda—a name which stands high on the 
list of the Wolseys of the world, of men remembered less for their 
splendid success than for their signal fall. From a simple Dominican, 
he had risen to be 2 professor at Valladolid, a leading doctor of Trent, 
prior of Palencia, provincial of Spain, and prime adviser of Philip II. 
in that movement which Spanish churchmen loved to call the reduc- 
tion of England. During Mary’s reign, the ruthless black friar had 
been a mark for popular vengeance ; and Oxford, Cambridge, and Lam- 
beth long remembered how he had preached the sacrifice of the mass, 





scarcity, ductility, and indestructibility, is equal to gold and silver. 

‘The specie brought to Southampton by the mail-steamers is always 
landed before any other portion of the cargo. While it is being land- 
ed, the dock-quay, between thesteamer and the specie store, is enclos- 
Trust-worthy 
persons are alone employed in conveying the gold and silver from the 
ship to the shore, and the conveyance is superintended by policemen 
and the officers of the steamer. The boxes of gold and the bars of sil- 
ver are arranged orderly along the pavement of the store, which is 
sometimes literally covered with precious stones and metals. The value 
of the contents of each box of gold-dust varies from 1000 to 30,000 
dollars. The Mexican dividends—a matter of so much anxiety and in- 
terest on ’Change—are amongst the boxes of specie, and are known by 
the letters MD, joined like a dipthong, being on the lids of the boxes 
that contain them. 

‘When all the specie has been landed, the doors of the store are lock- 
ed, while the officers of customs and of the mail-steamer, together with 
the clerks of the West India Company, are checking off the ship’s man- 
ifest; and when this is done, the gold and silver are placed in railway 
carriages, drawn up close to the store, and are transmitted, carefully 
guarded, tothe Bank of England. 

‘ The cochineal is brought from Central America, and is contained in 
antanned hides Each hide, with its contents, is called a seron, and 
Weighs about 14 cwt. When it is pierced witha steel instrument by the 

‘Custom-house officer, to ascertain if it contains contraband goods or not, 
the cochineal is found in small purple-coloured shrivelled pieces, each 
of about half the size of a pea. It bears no resemblance to an animal 
substance, yet it is the body of an insect, with the head and legs rub- 
bed off. The cochineal insect, when alive, must be about the size of the 
small red insect called a lady-bird, found in English gardens and mea- 
dows. When a piece of cochineal is rubbed on a damp white surface, a 
dirty-red colouring is produced. By some artificial preparation it 
oo the basis of carmine, and of the brilliant crimson and scarlet 
ye-stuff used in our textile manufactures. Some idea ef the myriads 
of cochineal insects which must exist in Central America may be form- 
ed by considering their minuteness, together with the weight of each 
Seton of cochineal, and the thousands of serons that are imported into 
Southampton alone. 
. ‘Succades are those delicious jellies and preserves known as Guava 
jelly, preserved ginger, limes, and tamarinds, manufactured in the 
est India Islands. Some of these delicious confections would not 
oa been unworthy to rank with the fabled ambrosia of the pagan de- 
ry The honey used in them must surpass in richness and flavour 
at which used to be extracted from the far-famed honeycombs of Hy- 
mettus; for it is distilled from sweets that cannot be found in the fields 
°r gardens of Europe. 
. Live turtle are brought in the West India steamers, principally from 

¢ Bahamas, to be converted into soup for epicures. They are im- 
Mense creatures, and are kept alive during the voyage by the sailors 
Swabbing their eyes and mouths every time they clean the deck. Oc- 


dug up the bones of Bucer, and presided at the burning of Cranmer. 
For these services he had been rewarded by Philip II. with the richest 
see in Christendom ; and he was now on his way to take possession of 
the throne of Toledo, little thinking that his enemy, the inquisitor Val- 
des, was already preparing the indictment which was to make his reign 
a long disgrace. 
The archbishop was expected at Yuste. He had been long known to 
the emperor, who had paved the way for his success by sending him to 
display his lore at the council of Trent. Charles had afterwards of- 
fered him the Peruvian bishopric of Cuzco, the post of confessor to the 
heir-apparent of Spain, and lastly, the bishopric of the Canaries. His 
refusal of all these pieces of preferment caused his patron some sur- 
prise, which was changed into displeasure by his acceptance of the see 
of Toledo. Reports had also got abroad, which cast a doubt on the or- 
thodoxy of the new prelate,—of all doubts, as Charles thought, the 
gravest. Hewas anxious for an . of conversing with him, 
partly, it seems, to upbraid him with his new honours, and partly to 
ascertain how far these reports were well founded. William, one of 
his barbers, related that he had heard his majesty say, ‘When I gave 
Carranza the bishopric of the Canaries, he refused it; now he accepts 
Toledo. We shall see what we are to think of his virtue.’ In this 
frame of mind, he had been expecting the unconscious prelate for some 
time ; these feelings of dislike being, no doubt, strengthened by his 
confessor, father Regla, a bitter enemy, and of the foremost accusers of 
Carranza. 

There can be no doubt that the ruin of this celebrated man was de- 
creed on evidence which would have been listened to only by a secret 
tribunal of unscrupulous enemies. It may be that some of his printed 
theology contained—what theology does not ?—passages capable of in- 
terpretations neither intended nor foreseen by the writer; it may be 
that he had pillaged the writings of reformers, whose persons he would 
willingly have given to the flames. But itis certain that he wasa man 
of unambitious nature, of active benevolence, and, according to the no- 
tions of that age, of exemplary life; that he was a scholar and theolo- 
gian of practised and consumate skill, a wary shepherd of the faithful, 
a relentless butcher. of heretics; that he carried his reluctance to the 
mitre so far beyond the bounds of decent clerical coyness, as to recom- 
mend three eminent rivals to Philip II., as more fit and proper than 
himself for the primacy; and that one of his first acts, as archbishop, 
was to advise the king to appropriate the revenues of a canonry in ev- 
ery cathedral in Spain to the use of the Inquisition. Setting aside, 
therefore, the palpable personal hatred which betrayed itself in all the 
proceedings against him, it seems probable that he spoke the plain 
truth, when he made his dying declaration, that he had never yet held 
any of the heretical opinions of which he had been accused. 

In after days, when enduring the sickness of deferred hope in his pri- 
son at Valladolid or at Rome, the archbishop perhaps regarded it as one 
of the mischances which marked the ebb of his fortunes, that he reach- 
ed Yuste too late either to explain to the emperor the circumstances of 





©asionally a boat is filled with water on deck, into which the turtles 
pr allowed to refresh themselves, and amuse the passengers with their 
pawislay gambols. One of the most singular sightsto be seen on 
‘a de a West India steamer, when she arrives in the Southampton dock, 
th a or fifty gigantic live turtles lying in a row on their backs on 
ike a deck. Their heads are rather elevated, and their fins appear 

ridk 8 “a and useless wings by their sides. Their helpless state and 
= culous position appear at first sight irresistibly ludicrous; but the 
Scular motions of their throats, which are perpetually craving for 


his promotion, or to remove the suspicion which had been cast on his 
! faith. On the evening of his arrival, Charles was too ill to receivehim, 
and the day following, although he was thrice admitted into the sick 
room, he found occasion to utter only a few words. Those words, few 


| and simple as they were, were some weeks after reported to the Holy 
a with, as it seems, gross exaggerations, by the confessor, father 
egla. 
On the 20th of September, it was evident that the end was approach- 


Xarandilla, with several of the family of Toledo, and Don Luis de Avi- 
la had come from Plasencia. 
monks, were frequen 
stant watch. The 

In the afternoon, when Oropess introduced the arc 
told him to be seated, but was unable to hold any conversation. To- 


They, and the prior and some of the 
in the sick-roon, in which Quixada con- 
ent had hardly spoken doxtes the whole day. 
hbishop, he merely 


wards night he grew hourly worse. The physicians, Mathesio and 


Cornélio, at last announced to the group around the bed, that the re- 


sources of their art were exhausted, and that all hope was over. Cor- 


nelio, the court doctor from Valladolid, then retired; Mathesio re- 


mained, feeling the o of the dying man, and saying at intervals, 
‘His majesty has only two hours to live—only one hour—only half au 
hour.’ Charles meanwhile lay in a stupor, seemingly unconscious of 
what was going on around him, but now and then mumbling a prayer, 
and turning his eyes to heaven. At last he roused himself, and pro- 
nounced the name of William Van Male. On the man’s coming to his 
snpport, he leaned towards him, as if to obtain ease by a change of 
posture; at the seme time uttering a groan of agony. The physician 
now looked towards the door, and said to the archbishop, who was 
ss there in the shade, ‘ Domine! jam moritur.’ The prelate 
approached, and knelt down by the bed, holding a crucifix in his hand, 
and saying in a loud tone, ‘ Behold him who answers for sin ; sin is no 
more; all is forgiven” Sad and swarthy of visage, Carranza had also 
a hoarse, d ble voice. On hearing it, the emperor gave signs 
of impatience so distinct, that the faithful Quixada thought it right to 
interfere and say, ‘Hark, my lord, you are disturbing his majesty.’ 
The archbishop took the hint, and retired. 

It was near two o’clock on the morning of the 21st of September, St. 
Matthew’s-day. Fray Francisco de Villalva, the favourite chaplain, 
now presented himself at the bed-side. Addressing the dying man, he 
told him how blessed a privilege he enjoyed in havin beet born on 
the day of St. Matthias, the apostle who had been chosen by lot to 
complete the number of the twelve, and in being about to die on the 
day of St. Matthew the evangelist, who for Christ’s sake had forsaken 
wealth, as his majesty had forsaken imperial power. For some time 
he continued to hold forth in the same edifying strain. At length, 
Charles, rousing himself, said, ‘ The time is come, b me the candle 
and the crucifix.” These were cherished relics, which he had kept in 
reserve for this supreme hour. The one was a taper from Our Lady’s 
shrine at Monserrat; the other, a crucifix of beautiful workmanship, 
which before had been taken from the dead hand of his mother Juana, 
in the convent of Tordesillas, and which afterwards comforted the last 
moments of his son hag + in the convent of the Escorial. When 
brought by the attendant, he turned eagerly to receive them ; and tak- 
ing one into each hand, he remained silent for some minutes, with his 
eyes fixed upon the figure of the Saviour. Those who stood nearest 
the bed then heard him say, quickly, as if replying to a sudden call, 
‘ Ya voy, Setior—Now, Lord, I go.” A few moments of death-wrestle 
between soul and body followed ; and then, with a voice loud and clear 
enough to be heard in the other apartments, he cried three times, ‘ dy 
Jesus” and expired. . 

In or near the chamber of death were assembled the prior and the 
chaplains, and the househo.d; the count of Oropesa, his brother Don 
Francisco, his cousin Don Juan Pacheco, and his uncle Diego abbot of 
Cabanas, Don Luis de Avila, and archbishop Carranza. Don Juan of 
Austria, too, in the quality of page to Quixada, stood by the death-bed 
of him he was afterwards so proud to call his sire. 

On the day of the death, and part of the day following, the physi- 
cians and attendants were engaged in embalming the body, and arraug- 
ing it for the grave. Meanwhile, a leaden coffin was prepared, and 
likewise a massive outer case of chestnut wood, and a black velvet pall 
to cover the whole. Sandoval had heard, but gave no credit to ths 
story, of the coffin which the emperor was said to have brought with 
him to Yuste, and to have kept under his bed. Another version of the 
tale, he says, made the coffin a winding-sheet, but no mention of either 
was found in the minute account drawn up by the prior Angulo. When 
all was ready, the coffin was lowered, by ten or twelve men, through 
the window which opened from the bed-chamber into the church, and 
placed upon a stage erected in the middle of the aisle These prepara- 
tions were hardly completed, when the corregidor of Plasencia arrived 
with his clerks and constables, and asserted that, as the emperor had 
died within his jurisdiction, it was his duty to see that the remains 
had been deposited in a place of safety. 1n spite, therefore, of the re- 
monstrances of the prior, he caused the coffins to be opened, that he 


might identify * y: 

The solemn fi services, or the honours, as they were called, 
were commended the Wext day, Tuesday; the 27th of October. 
were an expansion éf the rites in which the emperor had himself taken 
part a few weeks before, and they lasted for three days. Mass was 
said each day by the archbishop of Toledo, the prior of Yuste assisti 
as deacon, and the pridy of Granada as sub-deacon, amongst the tears 
the whole brotherhood. Funeral sermons were also preached, on the 
first day by the eloquent’Villalva ; on the second, by the prior of Gra- 
nada; and on the third, by the prior of Yuste. The imperial dust was 
then committed to the earth. ‘Let my sepulture,’ said the will of 
Charles, ‘be so ordered, that the lower half of my body lie beneath, 
and the upper half before, the high altar, that the priest who says mass 


may tread upon my head and breast.’ But the clergy t being 
divided in opinion as to the lawfulness of placing under the high altar 
a corpse not in the odour of sanctity, the matter was by 
laying the coffin in a cavity made in the wall -behind, so-that it en- 
croached only ona small portion of the holy ground. pn 


Funeral honours also took place in-the presence of the t and her 
court, in the beautiful church of the royal Benedictines at-Valjadolid. 
A sermon was preached on the occasion by Francisco 4 from the 
text, ‘ Ecce longavi fugiens et mansi in solitudine?—* Lot would I 
wander afar off, and remain in the wilderness.’ (Psalm Iv.'7.)* It 
was filled with praise of the emperor for his pious mnanimity in 
taking leave of the world before the world had taken leave of him— 
praise which, from the mouth of a Jesuit who had once been a wealthy 
grandee, must have savoured somewhat of self. glorification. 
other edifying reminiscences of his friend, Borja told his hearers that 
he had it from the lips of the deceased; that never,since he was one-and- 
twenty years old, had he failed to set apart some portioa each day for 
inward prayer. ‘ ; 
Brussell excelled all the other cities of the Austrian dominions in 
the splendour with which she did honour to the emperor’s memory.— 
The ceremonies took place on the 29th and 30th of December. The 
rocession, in which king Philip walked, attended by the Dukes of 
Saver and Brunswick, and a host of the nobility of Spain, Germany 
and the Netherlands, was two hours in passing from the palace to the 
church of St. Gudule. Its principal feature was a huge galley, large 
enough for marine service, placed on a cunningly dev sea, which 
answered the double purpose of supporting some isles, emblematic of 
the Indies, and of concealing the power which rolled the huge structure 
along. Faith, Hope, and Charity, were the crew of this enchanted 
bark ; and her sides were hung with twelve paintings of Charles’s prin- 
cipal exploits, which were further set forth in golden letter-press on 
the black satin sails. A long line of horses followed, each led by two 
gentlemen, and bearing on its housings the blazon of one of the states 
of the emperor. They were led up the aisle of the church past the 
altar, and the seats occupied by the order of the Golden Fleece. As 
the last horse, covered with a black foot-cloth went by, the count of 
Bossu, one of the knights, the early playmate and dear friend of the 
emperor, threw himself on his knees, and remained for some time pros- 
trated on the pavement in an agony of grief. : 
The chapel of Yuste was merely a temporary resting-place of the 
royal dead. In his will, the emperor had confided the care of his 
bones to his son, expressing a wish, however, to be laid beside his wife 
and his father in the cathedral of Granada, in that splendid ehapel- 
royal, rich with the tombs and trophies of Ferdinand and Isabella.— 
Philip, however, shivering in the rear at St. Quentin, hadal vow- 
ed to St. Lawrence, the great monastery which it was his after delight 
to make the chief monument of the power and the piety of the house of 
Hapsburgh: At the Escorial, therefore, he united bones of his 
father and mother, and placed them, on the 4th of February, 1574, in 
a vault beneath the jasper shrine, which yet contains their effigies, 
wrought in bronze by Leoni. The occasion was marked by one of those 
terrific storms, sent, as the monks supposed, by the devil, in the hope 
of overthrowing that fortress of piety.” A grand arch of timber, erect- 
ed at the door of the church, was blown away, and its hangings of rich 
brocades, rent into minute shreds, were scattered far and wide over the 
surrounding chase. Eighty years later, the repose of the emperor wat 
once more broken by his great-grandson, Philip 1V. For thirty-three 
years that prince was engaged in building the celebrated Pantheon, 
begun by his father, Philip III. On the 16th of March, 1654, the dust 
of the Austrian kings of Spain and of their consorts who had continued 
the line, was translated from the piain vault of Philip II. to this splen- 








ing. The few friends of the emperor who lived in the neighbourhood 
The count of Oropesa was there from 


had assembled at the convent. 


* Psalm liv. 7. The Vulgate Psalm liv. is our Psalm ly, 
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Ichral chamber, which gleamed, in the light of » thousand ta- 
pong its marble and jasper and gold, like a creation of oriental 
romance. Each coffiin was borne by three nobles and three J eromite 
friars; the procession being headed by that of Charles V., carried by 
Don Luis de Haro, the duke of Abrantes, and the marquess of Aytona. 
‘As the remains were to be deposited in a marble sarcophagus, it became 
necessary to remove the previous coverings, which enabled Philip IV. 
to come face to face with his great ancestor. The body of the emperor 
was found to be quite entire. After looking at it for some minutes in 
silence, the king turned to Haro, and said, ‘ Honoured body, Don Luis. 
‘Very honoured,’ replied the minister ; —words, brief indeed, but very 
pregnant ; for the prior of the Escorial, has left it recorded, ‘ that they 
condenged all that a Christian ought to feel on so solemn an occasion. 

Charles did not leave the world without some of those portents in 
which the men of that age loved to trace the influence of a remarkable 
death upon the operations of nature. A comet appeared over the mon- 
astery at the beginning of his last illness, and was seen no more after 
the night on which he died. In the spring of 1558, lily in his gar- 
den, beneath his windows, bore two buds, of which one flowered and 
withered in due course, but the other remained a bud through the sum- 
mer and autumn, to the great astonishment of the gardener and the 
friars. But on the night of the 21st of September, it burst into full 
bloom, an emblem of the whiteness of the parting spirit, and of the 
sure and certain hope of its reception into bliss. It was reverently 
gathered, and fastened upon the black veil which covered the sacra- 
mental shrine in the church. Inthe week following the grand obse- 
quies, a pied bird, large as a vulture, but of a kind unknown at Yuste, 
perched at night on the roof of the church, exactly over the imperial 
grave, and disturbed the friars by barking like a dog. For five suc- 
cessive nights it barked there in the clear moonlight, always at the 
same hour, and always arriving from the east, and flying away to- 
wards the west. And four years later,a holy Capuchin of the New 
World, Fray Luis Mendez, as he knelt in his convent-chapel at Gua- 
temala, was blessed with a vision, wherein he saw the emperor before 
the judgment-seat of our Lord making his defence against the accus- 

demons, with so much success, that he received honorable acquit- 
, and was in the end carried off to heaven by the angels of light. 

The codicil of the will of Charles, the only part of the document 
which belongs to his life at Yuste, is drawn up with a minuteness of 
detail very characteristic of the careful habits of the man. After a 

on of attachment to the church, and hatred of heresy, and af- 
the directions for his burial which have been alrcady noticed, he 
gv gm to desc & monument and an altar-piece which he wished 
be erected in the church of the convent, in the event of Yuste being 
chosen by his son for the final resting-place of his bones. The altar- 
piece was to be of alabaster, acopy in relief of Titian’s picture of the 
“Last Judgment,’ the picture on which he was gazing at the moment 
when he first felt the touch of death. A custodia, or sacramental ta- 
bernacle, was likewise to be made of alabaster and marble, and placed 
between statues of himself and the empress. They were to be sculp- 
tured, kneeling with hands clasped as in prayer, barefoot, and with un- 
covered heads, and clad in sheets like penitents. For further par- 
ticulars, he referred the king to Luis Quixada, and the confessor Re- 
gla, who were fully instructed in his meaning and wishes. In case 
of the removal of his body, instead of the altar-piece and monument, 
the convent was to receive a picture for their altar, of such kind as 
the king shall appoint. In compliance with this desire, Philip pre- 
sented the monks with a copy of Titian’s ‘ Judgment,’ which adorn- 
ed their high altar until the suppression of the convent, in 1823, 
when it was carried off to the parish church of Texeda. 

The emperor next expresses his concern at hearing that the pensions 
which he had granted to the servants whom he had dismissed at Xa- 
randilla, had been very ill-paid, and he entreats the king to order 
their punctual payment for the future. He directs that the friars of 
Yuste and the friars from other convents, who had been specially em- 
ployed in his service, as readers, preachers, and musicians, shall re- 
ceive such gratuities as shail aoe sufficient to father Regla and 
Quixada. To the confessor himself he bequeaths an annual pension of 
four hundred ducats (about 80/. sterling), and four hundred ducats in 

y. Of Luis Quixada he twice speaks in the most effectionate terms, 
acknowledgiog his long and good service, and his willing fidelity in in- 
curring the expense and inconvenience of removing his wife and house- 
hold to Yuste. Lamenting that he has done so little to promote his in- 


ing crows and daws amongst the trees of his gardens. 
cil and the grave. who | 
that as soon as the state affairs and the age of their children shoul 
of friars, and she into a nunnery. 


the duke of Gandia ; and in 1546 it was whis c 
mentioned by the sharp-eared envoy of Venice, in a dispatch to th 


king Solomon. 
in disaster and disgrace. 
potentate, who in the bright morning of his career had imposed law 
upon them all. 
Plus ultra, into Non ultra metas. Whilst the 
of the church assembled in that council which ost so much trea 
sure and intrigue, continued to quibble, for the sole benefit of the ta 


vern-keepers of Trent. The finances both of Spain and the other Aus 


Peru had been forced to borrow from the Duke of Florence. 


his son Philip on the rival throne of the heretic Tudors. 


ful, which soldiership has for mest boys; and h 


to embrace. 
the cloisters of La Sisla, at Toledo. 


garden alleys of venerable cypress. 


man, by placing a bronze statue of him on the banks of their fish-pond 
into which he had brought down a heron, from an amazing altitude 
with his gun. 


pleasure in the converse and companionship of the Jeromites 


in spite of his caution, which amounted to distrust, and his selfishness 


ing which gained the favour of the multitude. 


ciently indicates in its title the qualities which coloured the 
view of his character. 


in the Low Countries. 


with the woodmen of Soigne. 
an hamlets of Estremadura. 


the throne. 





terest, he earnestly recommends him to the king’s favour, and, with a 
legacy of 2000 ducats, he leaves him a pension ¢o the value of his pre- 
sent tment (without mentioning the s ; 8 provided 
with a place of greater emolument He also the Infanta 
will cause the amount of fines recovered by his attorney, or that might 
be recovered in cases still pending against the poachers and rioters of 
Quacos, to be paid into the hands of a on named by the executors 
for distribution amongst the poor of the vill The contents of his 

larder and cellar, and his stores of provision im general, at the day of 
his decease, and likewise the dispensary, with its drugs and vessels, he 

leaves to the brotherhood of Yuste, and to the poor any money which 

may remain in his coffers after gexeying the wages of his servants. 

These are all mentioned by name, and for the most part receive pen- 
sions, except a few to whom small gratuities are given, it being ex- 
plained that previous provision has been made for them. The pensions 
range from four hundred florins (82/. sterling), conferred on the doc- 
y eaag, Ta ne Mathesio, to ninety florins, which requite the services of 
Isabel Plantin, the laundress of the table-linen. The gratuities vary 
from 150,000 maravedis (about 45/7. sterling), left to thesecretary Gaz- 
telu, to 7500, given to Jorge de Diana, a boy employed in the work- 
shop of Torriano. That mechanician being alrenny guugened to the 
amount of 200 crowns, receives only 15,000 marav ; he is likewise 
reminded that he has been paid something to account on the price of a 
clock which is in hand, and for which his employer is content that the 
executors shall pay a fair valuation. 

These sums were all to be paid at Valladolid. After the funeral 
service was ended, therefore, on the 29th of October, when the count 
of Oropesa and the other neighbours returned to their homes, and the 
archbishop took the road to Toledo, most of the household of the em- 
r were also ready to depart. Only three Flemings remained be- 
Bina for @ few days to bring up the rear with the heavy baggage. 
Within about a fortnight after the death of Charles, the Jeromites of 
Yuste were again alone among the yellow October woods, and the con- 
vent into its ancient obscurity, never more to be remembered, 
except as the cel! of the imperial recluse. 

» So ended the career of Charles V., the greatest monarch of the me- 
morable sixteenth century. The vast extent of his dominions in Eu- 
rope, the wealth poured into his coffers by the New World, the energy 
and sagacity of mind, and the important crisis of the world’s his- 
tory in which he acted, have combined to make him more famous than 
any of the successors of Charlemagne. The admiration which was 
raised by the great events of his reign, were sustained to the last by 
the unwonted manner of its close. In our days, abdication has been 
so frequently the refuge of weak men fallen on evil times, or the last 
shift of baffled bad men, that it is difficult for us to conceive the sensa- 
tion which must have been produced by the retirement of Charles. 
Now that the ‘divinity which doth hedge a king’ has decayed into a 
bo wall and a tottering fence, it is almost impossible to look upon 
the solemn ceremony which was enacted at Brussels, with the feeling 
and the eyes of the sixteenth century. The act of the emperor was 


not, indeed, a altogether unheard of, but it was known only in 
books, and belonged, as the 4 tees used to say, to the days of ming 
Wamba. The knights of the Fleece who wept on the platform aroun 


their Caesar, knew little more about Diocletian than was known by the 
farmers and clothiers who elbowed each other in the crowd below. It 
was only some studious monk who was aware that a Theodosius and an 
Isaac had submitted their heads to the razor to save their necks from 
the bowstring; that a Lothaire had led a hermit’s life in the Ardennes; 
that a Carloman had milked the ewes of the Benedictines at Monte 
Cassino. The retirement of Charles, therefore, was fitted to strike 
the imagination of men by the novelty of the cocaiane 19 the solem- 
nity of its circumstances, by the splendour of the resigned crown, and 
by the world-wide fame with which it had been worn. 

There can be no doubt that the emperor gave the true reasons of his 
act, when, panting for breath, and unable to stand alone, he told the 
states of Flanders that he resigned the government because it was a 
burden which his shattered frame could no longer bear. It was to no 
sudden impulse, however, that he yielded; but he calmly fulfilled a 
resolve which he had cherished for many years. Indeed, he seems to 
have determined to abdicate, almost at the time when he determined to 
reign. For so powerful a mind has rarely been so tardy in giving evi- 
dence of power. Until he appeared in Italy in 1530, the thirtieth year 
of his age, his strong will had been as wax in the hands of other men. 
Up to that time the most laborious, reserved, and inflexible of princes 
was the most docile subject of his ministers. But if his mind was 
slow to ripen, his body was no less premature in its decay. By nature 
and editary habit a keen sportsman, and in youth unwearied in 


the heir of St. Louis. 


deliverance. Against the Protestants he fought rather as rebels t 
as heretics; and he frequently stayed the ha 


and superstitions ofa friar. Looking back on his past life, 


on that strong will was paralys 


. and that keen intellect fell grovel- 
ling in the dust. 


Protestant and philosophic historians love to relate 


difficult matter of religion. 


dan and Jovius, whom Charles was wont to call his liars. 


garden’s noble shade’ ever hea 
which resounded through the cloisters of Yuste. 
little court, it may be 
the personages who acted upon that miniature stage. 

Queen Mary of Hungary died at Cigales on the 
four weeks after the death of her brother. 


ded at Laredo. 


attended to the safety of Dona Magdalena. 


to the heir-apparent, an 
gave him several commanderies in the order of Calatrava. 


mayor-domo went with him as a military tutor. 


for him as for a father. 


soul of her husband, and for the success of her 


the world, and left religion no rival in her heart. 


the Moors in the war of the Alpuxarras. 


William Van Male, the gentle and literary chamberlain, returned to | like foot-stalks. 
Flanders, with a slender annual pension of 150 florins, which was to be 
reduced one half on his becoming keeper of the palace at Brussels, an 


office of which the king had given him the reversion. He diedin 1560 


and was buried in the church of St. Gudule, at Brussels, where his 


widow, Hippolyta Reynen, was laid by his side in 1579. 











‘Soon after preaching the emperor’s funeral sermon, 


Father Borja continued to teach and to travel with unflagging zeal 


tracking the wolf and the bear over the hills of Toledo and Granada, | Portugal, visiting the colleges at Evora, Coimbra, 
he was reduced, ere he had turned fifty, to content himself with shcot- 


He had agreed with his empress, who died in 1538, | and strengthened its stakes in every part of the world, and 


it, they should retire into religious seclusion; he into a cloister | and prelates who had hitherto been cold, or adverse; its gol] 
permit, they s Ta 1542, he spoke of his design to | amid the snows of Poland, and the forests of Peru; Barbar » Flora 
red at court, and was | and Brazil, were watered with the blood of its martyrs ; an a, 


Doge. Since then, decaying health and declining fortune had main- t C . ° visited }; 
tained him in that general vexation of spirit which he shared with | native Spain, for the last time, in 1571, when he was sent by . 
His later schemes of conquest and policy had resulted | V. to fan the anti-Turkish flame in the bosom of Philip II. 

The Pope, the great Turk, the Protestant r ; 

princes, and the king of France were once more arrayed against the | build houses for the Company, which now 


rotestant faith was | royal caresses, but fatal to his enfeeble . 
spreading even in the dominions of the house of Hepebarg. the doctors | way, he had barely strength to reach Rome to die 
ad 


trian states were in the utmost disorder, and the lord of as and 

tis no 
wonder, therefore, that he seized the first gleam of sunshine and re- dd 4 
turning calm to make for the long-desired harbour of refuge ; and that | forests of British Guiana—a new vegetable wonder at e 
he relieved his brow of its thorny crowns as soon as he had attained an | ‘‘ paddlings” up the sombre creeks, encompassed by t 
object dear to him as « father, a politician, and a devotee, by plasing | getation; race after rave springing upwards to the light, and scram. 


After his return from one of his | sun—or in those witching hours when everything seems 
African campaigns, he paid a visit to the noble convent of Mejorada, | the tempered moonlight! 

near Olmedo, and spent two days in familiar converse with the Bene- yt 1 
dictines, sharing their refectory fare, and walking for hours in their | soul, and buoyancy of spirit, which render mere existence, enjoyment. 
When he held his court at Brus- 

sels, he was frequently a guest at the convent of Groenendael ; and the | was my good fortune to observe in the delightful locality, that I took 
monks commemorated his condescensions, as well as his skill as amarks- 


Though uable at Yuste to indulge the love of sport, 
which may have had its influence in drawing him to the chesnut woods | show of reason, placed them beyond the pale of the true insecta. We 
of the Vera, we have seen that he continued to the last to take his | ever find the various forms of animal life most numerous, where their 


In the cloister, Charles was no less popular than he had been in the 
world ; for in spite of his feeble health and phlegmatic temperament, 


In one point alone did Charles in the cell differ widely from Charles on 

In the world, fanaticism had not been one of his vices ; he 

feared the keys no more than his cousin of England; and he confront- ‘ 

ed the successor of St. Peter no less boldly than he made head against | on the floor, the ja/ousie, or the wall, their compact forms scarcely 
When he held Clement VII. prisoner in Rome, | distinguishable, when motionless, from the head of a nail or a knot 

he permitted at Madrid the mockery of masses for that pontiff’s nage 4 in the wood. A fly alights a rod or so from some lurking robber im- 


of the triumphant zea- 


lots of the church. At Wittenberg, he set a fine example of modera-} With what eagerness, yet what caution, he advances towards his un- 
tion, in forbidding the destruction of the tomb of Luther—saying, that 


he contended with the living, and not with the dead. But once within 
the walls of Yuste, and he assumed all the passions, and governs. 


To those who have perused this brief record of the recluse and his 


From Yuste, Luis Quixada and his wife returned to their house at 
Villagarcia, near Valladolid, taking Don Juan with them. When 
Philip II. arrived in Spain, in 1559, he received his brother and his 
guardian at the neighbouring convent of San Pedro de la Espina. They 
afterwards followed .the court to Madrid, where Quixada had an op- 

rtunity of signalizing his devotion to his master’s son, by rescuing 

im from a fire, which burnt down their house in the night, before he 
This, and his other servi- 
ces, were not neglected by the king, who made him master of the horse 


The good Dona Magdalena retired to Villagarcia, and employed her 
childless widowhood in works of charity and piety, in prayers for the 
arling young prince. 
For the latter she also engaged in work of a more practical and secular { vidual to which I have already alluded. 
kind ; for the hero of Lepanto wore no linen but what was wrought by 
her loving hands. His sad and early death severed her chief tie to! 

The companions of | curious species pursuing his avocations. 
Francis Borja, who had first kindled the holy flames of her devotion at 
Yuste, became her guides and counsellers ; and she built and endowed 
no less than three Jesuit colleges at Vil!agarcia, Santander, and Oviedo. 
Her life of gentle and blameless enthusiasm ended in 1598, when she 
was laid beside her lord in the collegiate church of Villagarcia. 
Amongst the relics of that temple, two crucifixes were held in peculiar 
veneration,—one being that which she had pressed to her dying lips, 
the other a trophy rescued by Luis Quixada from a church burned by 


May 31 


and Braga, 


ing in the foundaticen of the collegeof Porto. Called to Rome ti 


Familiarized by | Pius IV., to advise on affairs of the church, he was twice + oar Pore 
feeb e health with images of death, he had determined twenty years be- ge 
fore his abdication to interpose some interval of rest between the coun- 


1 Vicar. 
e 
During his rule of seven years the order lengthened ite ong 
in ever 
r of Princes 


-— of the company; and finally, in 1565, he received th 
oyola. 


d | condition of mankind. Its astute politicians gained the ea 


its mip; 
e | ters of mercy moved amongst the roar of battle, on the bastions of Maly 


and the decks at Lepanto. The general of this great army 
Pope Ping 
; » and to adj 
a morsel of the true cross to the relics of the Escorial. Of the offers to 


h poured in, the last 
s | he accepted was Dona Magdalena de Ulloa’s college of Vill aren 


4 A agarcia, t 
The flight from Innsbruck had avenged the cause | finding, after many day, the bread which he had cast upo hus 
which seemed lost at Muhlberg; Guise and the gallant townsmen of | of Yuste. 

Metz had enabled th French wits to turn the emperor’s proud motto, 


ms Dn the Waters 
From Spain, he went to preach the crusade at the court, of 


Portugal and France—an arduous Journey, which proved fruitfy| o¢ 

frame Falling ill by the 
; In the year 1579 
- | the sixty-second of his age, he was laid beside his companions iy toil 
- | and glory, and his predecessors in power, Loyola and Laynez. 








A SPIDER IN DISGUISE. 


How often do I recall my three years’ rambles through the Lorgeous 


very step ; those 
he luxuriant ve- 


bling o’er their parents with parricidal haste—all mantled gracefy)| 


His habits and turn of mind. as well as his Spanish blood, and the | by the fantastic lianas, the brilliant orchid, or insidious parasite. 
spirit of his age, made a convent the natural place of his retreat. 
Monachism seems to have had for him the charm, vague, yet power- 


their heart’s best blood a prey to deadly courtezans, who embrace their 
victims in their fatal arms, and drag them to the grave, festooned with 


e was ever fond | all the verdureof youth. How I dote upon those roamings amid the 
of catching glimpses of the life which he had resolved, sooner or later, thousand green isles of the sparkling Essequibo, at early dawn, or in 
When. the empress died, he retired to indulge his grief in 


those bright but transient moments that mark the setting of a tropic 


loveliest—py 
then the feverish blood, the lassitude ¢¢ 
mind and body, raised by the sultry noon, give place to a serenity of 


It was to record an instance of insect talent and ingenuity, which i; 


up my pen; before doing so, however, let me offer a few brief remarks 
, | on other members of the same family, which are natives of Guiana— 
, | In applying the term “insects” to spiders, I adopt the classification ¢ 

the older entomologists; for the moderns have, with a considerable 


peculiar food is in the greatest abundance; and it is to this cause we 
must assign the comparatively small number of spiders which inhabit 
South America; for the diptera or two-winged flies, which furnish 
,| their principal supply of food, are in no country so limited in number: 


which frequently took the form of treachery, in spite of his love of | and this is the more surprising, as nowhere are the other classes of in- 
power, and the unspariyg severity with which he punished the asser- 
tion of popular rights, there was still that in his conduct and bear- 


sects so plentiful. It is probable, however, that but a very small por- 
tion of the spider family have as yet been discovered, from the fact that 


A little book, of no li- | great numbers infest the topmost branches of the trees in the forests 
terary value, but frequently printed bothin French and Flemish, suffi- 


opular 
‘The Life and Actions, Heroic and P nv en 
of the invincible Emperor Charles V.,’ was long a favourite chap-book | comes greatly confirmed, when we remember the many previously un- 
It relates how he defeated Solyman the Magni- 
ficent and how he permitted a Walloon boor to obtain judgment against | ed country. Those which are known belong, principally, to that di- 
him for the value of a sheep, killed by the wheels of his coach; how he : 
charged the Moorish horsemen at Tunis; and how he jested incognito | from their not weaving webs to entrap their prey, like the majority 
A similar impression, deepened by his of their brethren in this country, but securing it hy lying in wait 
pi ee for sanctity, he seems to have left behind him amongst the 
sylv 


of the interior, where they escape the eye of the collectors who have 
penetrated to their haunts, and are only thought to be found on inspec- 
tion of the crops of various insect-feeding birds. This supposition be- 


known species which have lately been detected in our own well-explor- 


vision of the family whose members are designated ‘* hunting spiders,” 


and pouncing upon it when unawares, after the fashion of the feline 
tribe among quadrupeds. Many of the smaller species of this divis- 
ion frequent houses in Demarara, affording excellent opportunities 
to the inquirer of observing their tact and sagacity. 

Many a time have I sat, for hours, watching them thus engaged 


pation of a meal: see how quickly he detects it, whether begind of 
it matters little, for he can see in ail directions equally well : 


conscious victim ; now he takes a few stealthy paces, now he remains 
still ; at length he has reduced his former distance to about a third.— 
He is now within the range of the fly’s vision, and an incautious move- 


e thanked | ment would balk him of his prey. Every faculty is alert—the fly ad- 
God for the evil that he had done in the matter of religious persecu- ne 

tion, and repented him, in sackcloth and ashes, of having kept his | does he—one spirit seems to animate the two bodies, they move in per- 
plighted word to a heretic. ergpen was the enchanted ground where- 


vances, so does he—it moves to one side, so does he—it retreats, so 


fect unison; backwards, forwards, or sideways, the spider walks with 
equal facility, and even keeping his side towards the fly, glides as truly 
and silently as its own shadow. The fiy has now become stationary ; 


how Charles, fiading that no two of his time-pieces could be made to go | perhaps he is absorbed in the discussion of some stray grain of sugar, 
alike, remarked that he had perhaps erred in spending so much blood 
and treasure in the hope of compelling men to uniformity in the more 


or, may be, clearing his head and face from all particles of dust; for 
flies are, in this respect, very particular, indeed perfect models of clean} 


We fear that the anecdote must have been | liness, though I dare say Mary, the housemaid, thinks far otherwise 
invented by some manufacturer of libels or panegyrics, such as Slei- 


as she arrays the picture-frames and chandelier in the drawing-room 


No remark | in their muslin coverings; or Martha, the cook, as she surveys her 
of equal wisdom can be brought home to the lips of the Spanish Dio- 


cletian ; nor was the philosophy ‘ of him who walked in the Salonian 
amongst the litanies and the scourges 


rows of copper skillets and saucepans, brightened the day before by 
hours of scouring, and now bespeckled by a buzzing plague : may be, with 
microscopic eye he is surveying some furious combat at his feet, and 
thinking, with mingled feelings of derision and contempt, that his 
mighty foot would cover the battle-field of thousands. ell had it 


reeable to know the subsequent fortunes of | been for the poor fellow if “ be vigilant” had been written in fly cha- 


racters beneath his nose. Meanwhile, the spider is advancing nearer 


th of October, 1558, | and nearer; you cannot see him move, so guarded are his motions, but 


So passed away, in the same | Can perceive that the interval which separates him from his victim is 
ear, and within a few months of one another, the royal group who 


gradually decreasing ; he is now but a few inches distant, perhaps four 
or five—he prepares to leap; the fly is chuckling at some atomic Hec- 
tor, dragged by the heels from the field of slaughter by a valiant Achilles 
—he’ll smile no more—one spring, one pounce, and he is clasped to a 
breast that knows neither pity nor remorse. 

These spiders are well-limbed for leaping, and jump an enormous 
distance, considering their size; to equal them, in fact, a full-grown 
tiger would require to spring above fifty yards at one bound, or a kan- 
garoo, probably the best jumper among quadrupeds, to increase five-fold 
its huge hops of twenty feet. Some of the hunting spiders conceal 
themselves among the leaves and in the crannies of the bark of trees; 


president of the council of the — and | others again, with deeper craft, lurk among the petals and in the calyxes 
When Don 

uan was sent to command against the Moriscos, whom Christian per- 
secution and bad faith had driven to revolt in the Alpuxarras, the old 
They were reconnoit- 
ring the strong mountain fortress of Seron, when a bold sally from the 
place threw the Castilians into disorder bordering on flight, in the 
course of which a bullet from an infidel gun finished the campaigns of the 
comrade of Charles V. He fell, shot through theshoulder, by the side | closed, from the surrounding soil. 
of his pupil ; and he died of the wound at Canilles, on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1570, in the arms of his wife, who had hurried from Madrid to 
nurse him. Don Juan buried him with military honours, and mourned 


of flowers, where it is probable that many, coloured by nature for the 
purpose, deceive their prey by assuming the appearance of the pistils 
and stamens. Mining-spiders, of the genus myga/e of naturalists, 
bore circular holes in the ground, some two or even three feet in depth, 
lining them with a thick silken cloth, and securing themselves and young 
from detection and intrusion by closing the entrance with an ingenious 
trap-door, formed of particles of earth, and not recognisable, when 


Another small web-weaving species of the same genus, which Swain- 
son observed in Brazil, constructs a case of earth and silk, with a spring- 
hinged lid, which it hangs in the centre of its web, and to which it re- 
treats on the approach of danger. But of all the spiders which either 
hunt their prey on the ground, or in the branches of trees, or among 
the leaves of flowers, or dig holes in the ground, or weave delicate webs, 
not one exceeds, in the singularity of its habits, the interesting indi- 
It was about the noon of a day 
spent among the Aritaka Rapids, that on landing on one of the many 
small islands with which the stream is thickly studded, I detected this 
Leaving my companions cool- 
ing themselves beneath the shade, I had crossed over to the opposite 
shore, which I found shelving and rocky, and completely overrun by. 
a vigorous growth of succulent plants. A bignonia, with clusters of 
snow-white flowers, with large stamens of the brightest crimson, ‘if- 
fusing around a most pleasing odour, had scaled the branches of a tree 
hanging over the water, and mingled its leaves with those of a delicate 
parasite, which had, in turn, twisted round its crooked stem, and whose 
small, crumpled seeds—partially covered by a protecting envelope— 
were swinging by hundreds in the breeze, at the end of long, thread- 

The seeds were sticky with a fragrant and sweet- 
tasted gum, and seemed to be much frequented by the scores of flie? 
that were buzzing around. From a meal on those latter I thought ! 
, | had disturbed the birds, which flew away on my arrival ; but may be, 
as we shall presently see, I was mistaken. Wishing to examine them 
more closely, I was on the point of plucking a few of the seeds, when DY 
. | hand was arrested at the sight of one of them, suddenly endowed with & 








he was ugain in strange sort of activity—a pretty fly, intent on nectareous sippings,>** 
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align he was tightly clutched by no friendly em 
scarcely eee : vegetable, but full of life and 


,no longer a torpi 
prace; and the eed. e i wieater Fly in two or three pairs of sturdy 


i r 
vigour, and . ‘ho or Delow its former position by three or four iuches 
om — The struggle was a short one, for the bright red seed, 
of or epider—a strong-limbed, thickest, plump bodied rascal he 
pad — Pieted his victim, and then withdrew to his roost to regale 
= . a juicy carcase so well earned by his ingenuity. 
himself on Oo capi by what means he was enabled to maintain his 

I pros haracter ; not the less difficult because he has only to * look 
a success—as we know by many other actors, both on the 
7 San off, Our spider, courteous reader, understands the value of 
one renee as well as you or I: he knows how the dashing cab brings 
spre nts; how the shop well stocked with ‘‘ dummies,” and the rattling 
Pos? yan, bring customers; how the “ enormous demand,” and the 
pe a duke,” win more victims; and how a knowing look and wise 

he of the head may make a fool seem a learned man. Yes, he knows 
ail this, or, at any rate, he knows what amounts to the same thing— 
that appearances have very powerful effects all over the world ; for 

ur spider is a wide-awake cove, and no sleepy-head, though he may 
em so for two or three hours at a stretch; nor a turnip-head either, 
though the greater part of his time he may look like a vegetable. Let 
us charitably hope that he has never wanted a meal by lacking 
respectable appearance, like too many, I doubt, in more sophisticated 
ities. ‘ 
Tee already stated, the seed seemed crumpled in one part; 
and this was caused by a large and uneven black lump at the bottom ; 
though I am not sufficiently a botanist to give its technical appellation, 
its nature will be understood when I say that it corresponds with the 
black crown on the berries of the hawthorn ; a ridge that seemed com- 
sed of many longitudinal ribs and folds exten ed from this to the 
wargin of the protecting cover. Now the spider, formed by nature for 
the express purpose—imitated this peculiar conformation of the seed, 
by coiling up its small black head and body on its ewe dispropor- 
tionately large, red abdomen, and laying its stout black limbs close 
together to form the ridge. The umbrella-like leaflet, which partially 
enveloped the seed, performed the same kind office for the spider, and 
completed the disguise, which, if the reader should think clumsy and 
ill-fitting, I beg him to attribute to the uncouthness of my description, 
and not to any want of talent in this incomparable actor. The flies 
were evidently aware of the presence of their enemies, and also seemed 
to know, probably by their wanting the fragrant and attractive gum, 
which they were—for while the legitimate seed had each one or more 
tenants, the pretenders, who held a proportion to the others of fully 
one to four, had only chance and unfrequent callers. } . 

A difficulty here naturally arises :—what led the flies, if they knew 
the real from the feigned seeds, to wittingly seek their destruction ? 
Its attempted solution involves probably the most singular fact con- 
nected with the subject. A happy tippler, after swilling the nectar 
for some time, would carelessly buzz away to the first bright object 
near him, unable to perceive, or entirely regardless of danger. Can it 
be that the honied liquid has proved too strong for his weak head, and 
he fails to see clearly after deep potations ?—-or does his sense of smell, 
which alone enables him to discriminate friend from foe, become cloyed 
and deadened by his odorous draughts, and he falls a victim whilst 
trusting to his eyes, which merely trace the resemblance? Little does 
it matter what are the precise circumstances ; it is sufficient that the 
spider is provided with food, while it affords an instance of that nice 
adaptation of the means to the end, and of that wondrous instinct and 
sagacity, which is often so profusely displayed by nature in these and 
other insect tribes, and not more strikingly in the more remote, as in 
those that are most familiar tous. Yet how few are aware that an in- 
sect which inhabits our houses, taking up its quarters in our bed- 
chambers—nay, even in our beds, and preying on a species of vermin— 
with which we are most of us acquainted, as in some localities few 
houses are free from them—is in its own way—as talented an actor as the 
subject of our sketch. I allude to the larva of the bug-bear ( Reduscius 
personatus) which deceives its prey by assuming the appearance of 
those aggregations of flix and dust that strew the floors beneath our 
beds, succeeding in this character by arraying itself in a mantle of 
down and tiny shreds. In the seed-covers now occupied by the spider, 
I often found a pale yellow silken purse—well stored with young: of 
this it was almost impossible to dispossess the mother ; for, with true 

sooner than part with it, she would suffer herself to 
be torn lim limb. It may be asked, how, in the first place, the 
spiders managed to detach the seeds, whose position they occupied / 
The most natural reply is, that they merely take possession after the 
birds have devoured them ; for it is probable that these are their pro- 
per food, and not the insects, as I had at first conjectured. May be 
the birds come to feed on the spiders, and tear the seeds from their 
delicate foot-stalks, in the endeavour to find their prey, in whose ap- 
pearance they may be as often deceived as the flies themselves ; it must 
be confessed, however, that this latter conjecture is neither so simple 
nor so plausible as the former. 

The complicated relations of plant, bird, and insect, form one of 
those beautiful harmonies between the different kingdoms of Nature, 
which the amiable St. Pierre so delighted to depict. The plant affords 
to the bird its daily bread, with protection and shade from the sun, 
and, it may be, materials for a nest ; as I have seen in other parts of 
the forest, chiefly pendant from branches on the banks of rivers and 
creeks, a small pouchlike structure, artistically woven with delicate 
threads, similar to the footstalks of the seeds; the bird, in return, aids 
the propagation of the plant, by dropping its seeds on the boughs of 
various trees and shrubs, thus enabling it to obey that primary man- 
date of the Creator, ‘Increase and multiply!” By multiplying the 
numbers of the plants, it increases the quantity of food available for 
itself, its offspring, and its kindred—an exemplification of another of 
the wise ordinances of nature, which makes the good and natural action 
(and an action is only good in so far as it is natural) bring its own re- 
ward, and the bad and unnatural one its own punishment, 

The spider is indebted to the plant for the means—-and to the bird 
for the opportunity of catching its prey; the plant supplies food to the 
fly, and it in turn forms the nourishment of the spider. How many are 
the ramifications of this harmony which we understand !—how many 
more kind offices may the members of one kingdom perform for those of 
the other, which are beyond the range of our knowledge! But I have 
reached my assigned limits, and must reserve other notes on this 
interesting family of insects to another opportunity. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ASSUMPTION BILL. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 12. 
Lord J. RUSSELL.—The hon. and learned member (Mr. Keogh) has 
undertaken a very difficult task, and he has performed that task, I have 
no hesitation in saying, with very greatability. (Hear, hear.) ButI 
own it appears to me that the difficulty of the task is beyond even the 
=e and the talents of the hon. and learned member. (Hear, hear.) 
be statement which I have made, and which other members of the 
ouse have made, was, that with reference to Ireland titles taken from 
Sees had been forbidden since 1829, and that, therefore, either the Ro- 
— Catholic prelates of Ireland had been under grievous persecution 
om that time to this, or that this bill could not be of the penal and 
Persecuting nature which has been asserted of it. (Hear, hear.) It 
“ppears to me that this eae is an undeniable one, The hon. 
= learned gentleman thinks otherwise. But, before I deal with his 
me to that effect, I would refer to his observations as to what I 
Said with reference to the necessity of consulting the feelings of the 
yeople of England. I said it was necessary to consult the feelings of 
te people of England. (Hear, hear.) I did not say it was necessary 
—— the Protestant feeling of the peopleof England. (Hear, hear. ) 
ie Lthiak it necessary to consult is the national feelings of the peo- 
Lary of England. (Cheers.) I should have said, in the same way, that 
F en the Pope attempted to establish his complete dominion over 
Panany those who resisted that attempt might have said it was neces- 
: 7 to consult the feelings of the people or France (hear, hear); for 
aa (hough the great majority of the people of that country were Ro- 
a atholic, they were not prepared to bow the knee to a Sovereign 
by Was not their own Sovereign (great cheering), to bow the knee to 
tholien prince; and then it might well have been said by Roman Ca- 
7 — themselves, we must consult the feelings of the people of France, 
nd they will not submit to decrees which come from Rome, and which 
pretend to subject us to the authority of the Pope. (Renewed cheer- 
an The speech of the hon. and learned gentleman tends to strength- 
€ prediction of Mr. Grattan, that the Catholics of this country 


pe pe. become incorporated with the seeof Rome. The hon. and learn- 


18h ntleman Says he does not at all mind the provisions of the act of 


‘| professing the Roman Catholic religion.” 


upon me to say whether I am now about to enforce the provisions of 
that act. If that were the question, it would have very little to do 
with the present bill, because if the fact were that the provisions of the 
measure of 1829 had never been enforced, and that it was our determi- 
nation to enforce them, as nearly all the Roman Catholic prelates in 
Ireland are supposed to take their titles from existing sees, it would 
only be necessary, as regards Ireland, according to the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman, to enforce the a act, and there would be no new 
measure required for the purpose. But the hon. and learned gentleman 


opinions of certain learned gentlemen for the purpose of shewing that 
by the first clause of the new bill, which does not apply to Ireland with 
so much stringency as the existing law, none of the spiritual functions 
of the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland can be exercised ; and yet, 
under the act of 1829, the spiritual factions of those prelates have been 
exercised from that time to this; and none of those prelates in the ex- 
ercise of any of those functions have been interfered with. (Hear, 
hear.) The hon. and learned gentleman says, this is because the act 
has not been put in force; now, in order to put an actin force, you 
must have an offence committed, and some evidence that such offence 
has been committed. (Hear, hear.) We have had various Govern- 
ments in office since 1829; it is not alone the present Ministry or other 
Whig Ministries that, since 1829, have governed Ireland; the Duke of 
Wellington has been at the head of affairs since that time, as well as 
myself; Sir E. Sugden has been at the head of the law of Ireland; did 
these functionaries neglect the act of Parliament? No; my belief is 
that there has been obedience paid to that law by the Roman Catholic 
prelates of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) I desire no other proof of this than 
the petition which was presented to the House in the present session of 
Parliament, wherein the Christian name and surname of every one of 
the Roman Catholic prelates in Ireland were signed by those prelates, 
not one of whom took in it a title from any diocess or see in Ireland. 
(Hear, hear.) I should, then, conclude that, with the exception of a 
most rev. archbishop who tikes a title to which I believe he has no 
claim whatever (hear, hear), but which he asserts is not within the let- 
ter of the act,—with that one exception I should say that the Roman 
Catholic archbishops and bishops in Ireland have generally, in every 

ublic act of theirs, obeyed the act of Parliament in this respect. (Hear, 
Sear.) If the act of Parliament has been obeyed what could Govern- 
mentask further? It was not to seek out occasions for prosecuting, by 
unnecessary investigations into the relations of the Roman Catholic 

relates with their priests, or in the exercise of their special functions ; 
it desired to avoid anything savouring of needless or vexatious inter- 
ference. (Hear, hear.) Nothing of the sort could be conceived from 
the speech of Sir R. Peel in introducing the Relief Bill; L imagine that 
what was intended was to prevent the ostentatious and open assump- 
tion of titles taken from sees in Ireland; and that, these assumptions 
being so prohibited by law, if the prohibition was obeyed the Govern- 
ment would be satisfied with that obodience. (Hear.) 

Such I conceive to have been the meaning of the act; and such, I believe, 
has been the practice with regard tothatact. (Hear, hear.) So that the 
difficulty of the hon.gentleman really comes to be no difficulty atall. That 
which has been done in Ireland must relate in the future to the Roman 
Catholic bishops. For they are not Roman Catholic bishops taking 
their titles from any see which is not the see of a Protestant bishop. 
They are taken from the ancient sees of the country; they have been 
held, I believe, by Roman Catholic bishops since some 40 years after the 
Reformation, and I see no need for interfering any further with what 
is the present practice and state of the law and of the government. 
(Hear, hear. With regard to matters of this kind, and with regard to 
this whole question, I say it ought not to be the policy of this or any 
other Government to seek out for matters of offence for the purpose of 
prosecution. (Hear, hear.) I readin aletter of Dr. Wiseman’s that 
there is to be an Abbot of Westminster, continued from Roman Catholic 
times. I make no curious inquiry; I do not propose that we should 
forbid by act of Parliament the assumption of the title of ‘* Abbot of 
Westminster,’ nor do I care in the least who may be the individual 
who assumes that title. But when a person comes pretending authority 
from the Pope, and says that the Pope has been pleased to give certain 
titles, that the Pope has been pleased to divide this country into dio. 
ceses, that by the same act he has totally abolished the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury and Bishopric of London (** Hear, hear”), and that he 
apanmec the right to govern in this country of England (hear, hear,) I 

tis not the quiet exercise of religious functions (loud cries of 
‘* Hear, hear,”’) it is not the non compliance with the letter of some law 
(hear,) but it is an open and daring defiance of the sovereignty of this 
country, and the l’arliament of this country can no longer shut its eyes 
to that which has been done. (Hear, hear.) Then the hon. and learned 
gentleman will say,—* Why do you include Iveland in your bill? why 
do you make mention of Ireland *’ Why, the offence which we complain 
of is an offence chiefly against the prerogative of tie Crown; it is an 
offence against the independence of the nation; and we lovk upon Ire- 
land as part of the united kingdom. (Hear, hear.) But with regard 
to the act, what was required to be done I think has been done by 
the act of 1829. It may be that after this act passes we shall find per- 
sons in England or in Ireland openly assuming these titles, and attempt- 
ing by that assumption to set up their —~ and authority against the 
power and authority of the Crown of England; I should say in that 
case, whether it be in England or Ireland, that the Crown ought to take 
means to enforce the law. (Hear, hear.) The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, in arguing this case, recited what he called the false assump- 
tions in the preamble of this bill. He said, first, that the enactment of 
1829, the 10th George IV., had been repealed by the Bequests Act. I 
own [ was astonished té hear such an assertion. Only imagine that 
the right hon. gentleman the member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham), acting 
under the direction of Sir R, Peel, then Prime Minister of the country, 
should have introduced a bill which repealed an important part of the 
act of 1829, the Relief Act, by which the Roman Catholics have seats in 
Parliament and enjoy offices, and that he should never have mentioned 
to the House of Commons that he proposed to repeal an important part 
of that act! (Hear, hear.) It is impossible to believe he could have 
meant it; and there are no words in the act he introduced which at all 
countenance the supposition. (Hear.) The words are very carefully 
chosen; they are not the loose words which we afterwards find in a 
cemetery act, and which I wish, for my own part, had not been allowed 
to slip into an act of Parliament. (Hear.) The Bequests Act, an act 
introduced by Sir R. Peel’s Government with deliberation, speaks of a 
bequest ‘‘ in trust for any archbishop or bishop, or other person in holy 
orders of the church of Rome, officiating in any district.” Those are 
the words with respect to bishops. With respect to the clergy they are 
—‘‘having pastoral superintendence of any congregation of persons 
Those words, ‘‘ officiating in 
any district,” are entirely different from any jurisdiction over a diocess. 
(Hear, hear.) They are introduced in order to avoid any of those 
words which imply authority, jurisdiction, and legal power. (Hear.) 

So much for the first assertion of the hon. gentleman. His next point 
is, that we say it may be doubted whether the recited enactment ex- 
tends to the assumption of the title of archbishop or bishop of any see 
not being the see of an archbishop or bishop of the established church. 
Well, I have heard a very learned lawyer start doubts upon that sub- 
ject, and I own, reading the words of the act, I think they very well ad. 
mitofdoubt. (Hear, hear.) I believe the general opinion of the pro- 
fession of the law is that the words do not imply that persons may not 
assume those titles, not taken from existing sees. (Hear, hear.) At the 
same time, when we have heard from the mouth of a very learned law- 
yer a doubt upon that subject, I think we were justified in asserting 
that it may be doubted whether that is not the law. (Hear, hear.)— 
Another averment, which the hon. and learned gentleman says is false, 
is ‘that the attempt to establish, under colour of authority from the 
see of Rome or otherwise, such pretended sees is illegal and void.” [ 
am assured by every lawyer I have spoken to that that is actually the 
law of this country. (Hear, hear.) AndI observe, the hon. and learned 
member for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole), who proposes to put that part of 
the preamble in the shape of a clause, does not put it in this shape, ‘ be 
it enacted,” but he puts the words “ be it declared,” evidently consid- 
ering that that is already the law of the country. (Hear, hear.) Well, 
then, I know not why the hon. and learned genlleman should state that 
there is any part of this preamble which is not borne out by the law and 
by the facts of the case. (Hear.) The hon, and learned gentleman, 
after having discussed the preamble of this bill, went on to speak of 
the enactment itself, and considered it as a violation of religious liberty. 
He threatened us with the anger which would be excited in Ireland, 
and, with strong metaphorical language, he said if this bill should pass, 
that the oppression would be resented, and that they would never 
sheathe their swords until they had got the better of their oppressors. 
I am exceedingly sorry that members of this house, representing, no 
doubt, a feeling that exists in Ireland upon this subject, should con- 





» D@cause wenever enforced the provisions of that act, and he calls 


sider this bill any violation of religious liberty; but I do not think 
that we are bound, on that account, to part with a single particle of 


asks, “ Do you mean to enforce it in some new manner? or do you | 
mean to enforce the provisions of the present bill ?” And he quotes the 


that authority which is inherent in the Crown of England (cheers), or 
of that ind which is inherent in the people of the united kimg- 
dom. (Renewed cheering.) I know not what might be the consequence, 
if we were to give way to these notions that religious liberty will be 
infringed (hear, hear), if we do not preserve that sovereignty and that 
independence. (Hear, hear.) For my own part, I have no wish toex- 
change the religious liberty that we shall all enjoy, and that the Ro- 
man Catholics will enjoy after the passing of this bill, for any of that 
kind of religious liberty which is enjoyed at Rome. (Much cheering.) 
It was but the other day we were informed, by one of our Ministers in 
Italy, that there was a person now )ying in prison for the offence—of 
what? Of circulating an Italian translation of the Holy Scriptures 
(loud cries of ** hear, hear’), a violation of the law of that ltalian state. 
(Hear,) I am not now speaking of Rome; Lam speaking of another of 
the States of Italy. [A Member.—** Hear, hear.”] The hon. gentle- 
man seems to think that that is a great triumph—that it is not Rome 
| (a laugh); but will he tell me that itis not the influence of the Roman 
| church which has caus:d it? (Hear, hear.) Will he tell me that is 
would be competent for Italians to erect a Protestant place of worship 
in Rome, to go freely to that place of worship, and te publish every 
day their opinions, showing the Protestant religion to be, according to 
their opinion, the truth with regard to religious matters? (Hear, 
hear.) Why, they could do a the sort, as the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman well knows. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I rejoice that we have 
still the means of enjoying a religious liberty more real, more actual 
than that which the hon. and learned gentleman can quote. 1 am very 
glad that if I wish to learn the art of reasoning 1 am not debarred 
of reading Whately’s Logic. (Cheers and laughter.) I rejoice that 
in this coun:ry we are not subject to those prohibitions which at Rome 
are socommon, and indeed so prevailing. (Hear,hear.) But the hon. 
and learned gentleman, referring to another question, adduced an ex- 
communication from a bishop of the episcopal church in Scotland. 
Now, I am informed, I believe, all those titles are void in law,and my 
right hon. friend the Home Secretary took care to inform those who 
signed those names that although it was not an offence punishable 
by law, yet that the assumption of tnose titles gave them no legal 
right whatever to assume them; and I believe, with respect to a cler- 
gyman who has been excommunicated by one of those bishops in Seot- 
land, that that clergyman had his action, that he obtained in the Court 
of Session a judgment in his favour, and that the bishop who had as- 
sumed an authority which did not belong to him was obliged to com- 
promise that action. (Hear, hear.) The hon. and learned gentleman 
may account himself and his countrymen fortunate if no worse perse- 
cution than that which is proposed by this bill should prevail in any 
part of the united kingdom. (Hear, hear.) He may compare the con- 
dition of this country with that of any in which the church of Rome 
has the prevailing power. (Loud cries of ‘Hear, hear.”) The hon. 
and learned gentleman on a former occasion—he seems to think now 
that he has been misled with respect to the facts—showed anu indigna- 
tion that I think, was honourable to him, at the supposition of any 
such persecutionas was directed against the Minister of the King of 
Sardinia on account of the part which he took in the Sardinian Par- 
liament; but let the hon. and learned gentleman be sure that if those 
doctrines of the See of Rome,—not the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
religion, not the doctrines which have ever prevailed in France, but 
those political doctriues which Rome has endeavoured to extend over 
Europe, and which are totally different from anything belonging to 
the doctrines and opinions of Roman Catholics (hear, hear)—let him 
depend upon it, that if such maxims were to prevail in this country, 
he (Roman Catholic as he is) would not enjoy half the freedom, half 
the power of expressing his opinion, half the liberty of coming forward 
in this house to argue inany cause which he thought it was his duty 
to argue (hear, hear,) that he now does under a Protestant consti- 
tution. (Cheers.) With this belief, therefore, not wishing to argue 
those parts of the question on which I have hadto trouble the House 
on former occasions, but repelling the statement of the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman, that there is anything like persecution in this case, I 
must again aver that it is a political measure, directed against a po- 
litical encroachment (loud cries of ‘‘ Hear, bear’’), and that we will 
not suffer that the name of religious liberty should be prostituted for 
or ose of covering foreign aggression. (Loud cheering.) 

r. BRIGHT was much struck, on &@ somewhat memorable evening, 
with an observation of the right hon. baronet the member for Ri- 
pon (Sir. J. Graham), when he gave as one of the reasons why he could 
not ecensent pede". ym thought it an extremely dangerous 
thing for a Government  bé proceeding to legislate chiefly upon the 
idea that it was .orced to do something with regard to a particular 
question, but that it did not know exactly what it had to do, or how it 
ought to do it. (Hear, hear.) The remark was applicable to this 
question now. No human being, in the house or out of it, had been 
able exactly to place his finger wpon the wound which it was asserted 
had been inflicted upon this couniry, or to point out precisely what was 
the remedy for it. (Hear.) The goble lord himself to some extent 
commenced the fray by his celebrated letter. Within less than a week, 
accompanied by the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice, he sat 
at the festive board of the chief magistrate of the municipality of Lon- 
don, and speeches were made exceedingly discreditable to the distin- 
guished individuals who made them (‘ dn, oh !” and “‘Hear.”) Lan- 
guage was used which sedate and learned men accustomed to adminis- 
ter justice should not have used, whether it were in seriousness or in 
joke. (Hear.) He (Mr. Bright) was not at all astonished at anything 
that took pees on this question in the Mansion-house of London ; for 
it was built out of funds extorted from non-jurors, from Protestant 
Dissenters, to a large extent from the members of the society of which 
he was a member (laughter), penalties extorted between the passing of 
the Act of Uniformity and the act of Toleration. The Ear) of Burling- 
ton of that day presented to the Common Council a very admirable de- 
sign for the building by an Italian architect ; but the Common Coun- 
cil having a vague notion that Palladio was an Italian name, asked if 
he was not a Roman Catholic, and, though he had been dead 150 years, 
rejected the best design because he was a Roman Catholic. (‘‘Hear,” 
and a laugh.) He (Mr. Bright) knew not what ingredients the Lord 
Mayor had mixed up in his “ loving cup ” on the recent occasion ; but 
it was only five minutes after it had passed round that those distin- 
guished individuals indulged in language calculated to create discord 
and animosity among the various religious classes in this country. 
(‘‘Hear,” and“ Oh!”) There had been 30 connty meetings upon this 
question, some of them very miserable affairs; at York there were but 
some 2,500 present; but nowhere had there been any logical definition 
of the injury inflicted upon the country, and there had been no agree- 
ment in any kind of remedy which l’arliament could propose. The 
lawyer, from the smallest country practitioner and attorney to that 
greatest attorney who adorned the Chancery bench, had equally failed 
to present anything that Parliament could act upon as a settlement of 
this question. The same might be said for the press, from the lowest 
and obscurest publication up to the daily artillery of The Times. Yet 
he had never been able to ascertain what the matter had been, nor had 
he heard any clear remedy suggested. (Hear, hear.) There was a ce- 
lebrated Dr. Cumming, who made a speech in the Hanover-square- 
rooms, Admiral Harcourt being in the chair, aud who advised that Car- 
dinal Wiseman should be put on board a frigate and sent to Rome. 
The — was to be commanded by Admiral Harcourt, the son of one 
who had received not less than three-quarters of a million of the funds 
appropriated to the state ciurch; and it was not unnatural that he 
should ask to have no rivals in the dignity which presides over a dio- 
cess conferred. (Hear.) After three months’ deliberations the noble 
lord made his speech. The noble lord had found his difficulty. He 
could not withdraw Ireland from the bill unless he withdrew his whole 
speech. Having no wish to see synods of Thurles or bishops interfer- 
ing with secular matters, he (Mr. Bright) must yet be permitted to say 
that if a balance were struck it would be found that the Protestants 
were as meddlesome in politics as the Catholics, and had done 
more injury by their meddling in the very subject of national educa- 
tion. The noble lord could not point out the particular sin or offence 
against which he was going to legislate, and had to make up a cumu- 
lative charge. The nodle lord admitted that the law of 1829 had not 
been broken with respect to the assumption of titles; so that he had 
the worst of reasons for asking a more stringent law to put down an 
offence which he admitted had never been committed. (Hear, hear.) 

There was one part of the law which had been broken, namely, the 
importation of Italian bulls; but the noble lord did not propose to in- 
terfere with that infraction of the law. The noble lord insisted that 
there had been aggression, and that offensive language had been used. 
He (Mr. Bright) never saw priests anywhere who did not use offensive 
language. The language of the Papal documents was, it might be pre- 
sumed, that which had been used from the time of Hildebrand, and 
somewhat resembled in character the language used in legal documents ; 
insulting, offensive, and aggressive as it might be, it was still the lan- 
guage rather of form than of substance, which afforded no justification 
for fresh legislation. The noble lord said that an attack had been 
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made by a foreign power on the supremacy of the Crown and the inde- 
: of the maples. The Pope being a foreign power was an acci- 
Bent Had he been located at Avignon, or in the kingdom of Naples, 
or in Brazil, or settled in the town of Galway, still he would be 
Pope and priest with precisely the same power over the Roman Cath- 
elie world that he had now, when he was the temporal eet 
of one of the small states of Italy. The supremacy of which the 
noble lord spoke was nothing but a fiction. There was the supre- 
macy of the crown up to the time of James II., so long as monarchs 
were absolute, but at this moment there was no supremacy but that of 
the three estates of the realm and that of the law. The Queen had not 
power to make Roman Catholic bishops, and the making of Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops’ by the only power on earth that could make them could 
be no invasion of the supremacy of the Crown. The noble lord said the 
Pope ignored the existence of the church of England, and abolished the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury and the Bishopric of London 3. but the 
Pope took the same view as the church of England did of Dissenting 
sects. Indeed, cases ocourred in which the number of the population 
of a parish and the number of sects in a church were stated to make out 
a case of spiritual destitution, Dissenting teachers and places of wor- 
ship being ignored. Such things were what one church always did for 
another; and, much as they heard of church and religion, the meek, 
mild, genuine spirit of Christianity had made very little progress in 
the world. He was no friend of the earn ol of any church (* hear,” 
from the Opposition benches), but it would be presumptuous to dictate 
to a church that bishops were not necessary for it, and, if bishops were 
ee for the Anglican church, how dared any one say they were 
not equally necessary for the Church of Rome ? He had received a letter 
from a learned Roman Catholic divine, which showed that the altera- 
tion from vicars-apostolic to bishops in ordinary, went far to liberate 
the Roman Catholic Ckurch from the arb trary supremacy of the Pope, 
and to place them under a regularly organized code of laws, to render 
them subject only to such portions of the canon law as could be exer- 
cised in any country in accordance with the permission, or in obedience 
to the civil law of that country. (The hon. gentleman having read some 
extracts from the letter, proceeded :)—If native bishops were appointed 
with co: sent of the Roman Catholics of this country, it stood to reason 
that the Church of Rome became of a much more national character 
than when ruled by the Pope of Rome through his vicars-apostolic. 
What was said of invasion by a foreign power, of an attack on the Royal 
supremacy, and of the independence of the country being menaced, re- 
solved itself into a matter of sentiment so immaterial, that an act of 
Parliament could not grapple with the subject. When the noble lord 
brought in the bill, be said it ought to meet the emergency, and no 
more, but in a few days three-fourths of it were given up; he did not 
know where he was hit, nor did he know the remedy for the wound of 
which he complained. The titles would be illegal after the passing of 
the act, but they were not legalnow. The noble lord wished the ques- 
tion to be viewed now as a question of politics, not of Protestantism, 
Cumming, M’Neile, Stowell, being thrown over. Looking at the ques- 
tion as one of politics, the Pope and Cardinal Wisemen were unscathed 
by this bill; the sufferers were the wearer of the crown, the Govern- 
ment, and the Roman Catholic population. The noble lord had widened 
and deepened the gulf between this country and Ireland. Another Sy- 
nod of Thurles would be unanimous,—the aggressive or missionary 
agency of the Roman Catholic (;hurch would take fresh hope from the 
roxysm of terror into which the Protestant people of this country 
thrown themselves. The noble lord knew it only needed his finger 
to be lifted up to suppress for ever that church of [reland which, in the 
preamble he had declared inviolable. The Lord Bishop of St. James’s- 
square was pitted against the Lord Archbishop of Golden-square. The 
noble lord could not have a more unsafe counsellor than the Bishop of 
London. From what had appeared of the proceedings at deputations, 
the bishop seemed to be an amphibious creature whom nobody could 
understand. One said he was a Puseyite, another that he was on the 
high road to Rome. He (Mr. Bright) had regretted to see the extent to 
which Protestants lavished abuse on the Bishop of London. In one 
ease the bishop, when a deputation waited on him, shed tears, a man 
with 20,000 reasons for doing so (a laugh), reminding one of a Syrian 
monk, of-whom, as mentioned in a work of Dr. Milman, it was said 
*‘that to him tears were as natural as perspiration.” But certainly 
there was no such avoidance of a bishopric by the Bishop of London as 
by Ephraim Cyrus. He had risen for the purpose of making the proposi- 
tion that it would be infinitely better for all ies, for the Crown, the 
Government, the union between the three phedoms, and for Christian- 
ity itself, that this bill should be withdrawn. (Hear, hear.) There was 
nobody for the bill except the noble lord. (A a.) None of his 
colleagues made a fight for it, when they spoke they gave different 
accounts of it. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
house repudiated the bill; they kuéw that the noble lord was practis- 
ing a cheat on the people of England. (Hear, hear.) The people cla- 
moured for something real, something stringent, not a mere picture of 
a measure like this. He did not think the holy men of that house were 
for the bill, he meant thos¢ who declared most strongly their attach- 
ment to Protestantism and the Church of England. he hon. baronet 
the member for the University of Oxford, the member for Midhurst, 
the member for Kent, and the Solicitor General all differed as to this 
matter— 


** Multse linguse terricolis coelestibus una.” 


But the celestials in that house could not agree as to the merits of 
this measure for the defence of Protestantism and religion. (Hear, 
hear.) Then if these things were so, he had a fair ground for asking 
that they should proceed no further with the bill. At all events, if 
they were to legislate at all, let them have substantial legislation, such 
as would satisfy the clamours out of doors. (Hear.) The hon. member 
for Salford, stepping out from that kindness and good nature that 
usually distinguish 
his colleague spoke the sentiments of their constituents on that question. 
That was a nice point to decide—he did not say whether they did or 
did not, but he knew at least this, that they spoke the sentiments of 
their own hearts, and that the hon. member for Salford now represent- 
ed the opinions of men who formerly did all in their power to oppose 
him and the principles he maintained. The 656 members who were 
returned to that house were considered to be the foremost men of the 
country, and he did not see why they should be made the victim of a 
ery. (Hear, hear.) It was their duty manfully to withstand every 
ery that they felt to be wrong (hear, hear); and he felt strongly that 
the clar our which had been got up in this country, and for which the 
the nuvie lord was responsible, was one which they were bound 
to resist. (Hear, hear.) The course the noble lord had taken had 
been fruitful in discord, hatred, and religious animosities. It had se- 
parated Ireland from this country, withdrawn her sympathies from it, 
and done an amount of mischief which it would take 10 years’ speeches 
and legislation in that house entirely to obviate. (Hear, hear.) He 
was sure that if the noble lord had foreseeu all the difficulties that lay 
before him he would not have touched this bill. First of all the noble 
lord’s Ministry was broken up; but he believed the noble lord himself 
was patriotic enough not to think that that was any calamity to the 
country. (A laugh.) Then they had lost one-half the session, and 
were not yet near the end of the bill ; for, in addition to the motion be- 
fore the House, there were various clauses to be proposed by an hon. 
member te, for the of making the measure more stringent. 
| gre e noble lord was unwilling to withdraw the measure, because 

t would be humiliating to do so; but it was equally huthiliating to go 
on with it. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord had drawn up an indictment 
against 8,000,000 of his fellow-countrymen, and to support it he went 


back to Queen Elizabeth and to the men of the Commonwealth; as if 
they were to be an example 


to Queen Victoria and to the le of 

England, at the present day. (Hear, hear.) That house wae eet the 
place for religious discussions. (Cries of‘ Divide!) When he thought 
of his own doubts and uncertainties, and the difficulties he himself ex- 
perienced on these points, and of the short time they were all to be on 
earth, how could he presume to judge the conscientious opinions of his 
neighbours? (‘* Divide.”) The true course on a question of this kind 
was to leave the people of England, to themselves. England with her 
free press and her civilization, her civil and religious rights, and her 
high morality, would net fail, if left to herself, to resist every attempt 
to subjugate the mind and to treat with contempt every menace whether 
it came from Lambeth or from Rome. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, he 
his Say that he would, on every opportunity that presented itself, 
raise , voice against this measure of the noble lord. (Hear, hear.) 
® * * * » * 


Friday, May 16. 
The S er took the chair at four o’clock. : , 


Mr. . H RIES resented eas 3 : 
posed reduction of duties ae from Canada against the pro 


In reply toa question from Mr. ‘Dundas, Mr. Hawes stated that a 
ehange bud taken place in the office of Governor of Vancouver's Land. 





him, had said that neither he (Mr. Bright) nor. 





A new governor had been a ted by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, upon the recom 
On the motion that the Speaker do leave the chair for 
into committee upon the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, there were imme- 
iate calls for a division. The house thereupon divided, when there 
appeared for going into committee, 116, against it 35 ; majority 81. 
he house then went into committee, Mr. Bernal in the chair. On 
the question that the preamble be postponed, 
Mr, KEOGH o the postponement, and suggested that it be de 
ferred till the bill had been reprinted in the form which Lord John 
Russell intended to abide by. The hon. member intimated that there 
had been a compromise upon the subject between Mr. Walpole and the 
government. : 
Lord John RUSSELL declined to accede to the request, and denied 
that there had been any such agreement as that referred to. 
Mr. DISRAELI remarked that the Prime Minister had stated the 
other evening that the Pope’s act was part of a great conspiracy against 
the civil and religious liberties of the oy ae 6 
Lord John RUSSELL explained that he had stated it to be a conspi- 
racy to prevent the spread of religious liberty in Europe, and to weaken 
the influence of England in extending liberal principles. 
Mr. DISRAELI said that if that statement were trve, the bill, in its 
resent shape, was most unsatisfactory. The first thing which should 
ave been done was to deal with the arch-conspirator to secure the re- 
moval from the country, and if they come to ao to do so on some 

rinciple which would definitely settle the difficulty with which they 
had to contend, he would support any amendment which would increase 
the efficiency of the bill so as to render it more worthy of the oc- 


casion. 

‘ Lord J. RUSSELL reviewed Mr. Walpole’s amendment, and express- 
ed his willingness to introduce the declaratory parts which stated the 
Pope’s brief jurisdiction, and the titles conferred to be illegal. 

Mr. KEOGH insisted upon the necessity of the bill being printed in 
the shape in which Lord J. Russell meant to propose. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, if the opponents of the bill would agree to 
offer no obstruction to the House going into committee on Monday, he 
would agree to this suggestion. 

Mr. KEOGH and others assented to the proposal, and the Chairman 
reported progress. 

he orders of the day were then disposed of, and the house adjourned 
at twenty minutes past eight. 


—_—__—_—_ 


THE ALL-ABSORBING TOPIC. 


Let M. P.’s talk as they please, the real fact is, that the Great Exhi- 
bition and the Parliameut cannot go on together. Look at the state of 
ublic business for the last week in the House of Commons on the one 
and, and on the other to the returns of the visitors to the World’s 
Bazaar. There is no use in shutting our eyes to the truth. Our sena- 
tors, whether noble or honourable, can no longer bring any but the 
most languid attention to the discharge of their duties. Itis well nigh 
impossible to gather a hundred of them together for the discharge of 
public business, and of these fifty are either chatting over the Punjab 
emerald or dozing after the fatigues of the morning and afternoon. 
This inattention to public duties is not confined to any one section of 
liticians. Itis just as difficult to marshal a squad of philosophical 
adicals when Triennial Parliaments or Universal Suffrage may be in 
issue as it is to maintain the sonorous dignity of the discussion upon 
Papal Aggression. The field is left clear to the fervid eloquence of 
Mr. Scully, and the comprehensive liberality of Mr. Wegg-Prosser. 
The more vigorous athletes of debate meanwhile give each other rendez- 
vous in ‘* Tunis,” or throw their full eo into an argument upon 
the comparative excellence of the Sévres and Meissen porcelain. Gov- 
ernment officials; expectant Peelites; ‘‘coming men;” Irish priest- 
nominees ; indignant Protectionists; Manchester utilitarians ; it is the 
same with them all. All shades of political opinion in the two Legisla- 
tive Houses of the British Empire are amply represented in the Crystal 
Palace, but nowhere else. Nor when the jaded policemen have succeeded 
in educing the last lingering lady from that marvellous structure is the 
case very materially different. The senses are so exhausted, and the 
spirits so jaded with the continuous attention of hours, that some little 
time must be devoted to the restoration of nature and to repose. Some 
members go down to the House, and some to bed, but the object in view 
is the same in either case—namely, sleep. How can it that 
any man, save under the influence of overpowering compulsiog, should 
devote the hours of night to business after the fatigues and exhaustion 
of the day? The result, indeed, proves that whatever expectations the 
public may entertain, honourable — act in obedietce to the 
general laws of human nature—fairly give themselves up to the varied 
interest of the dazzling pageant, and, when it is terminated for the day, 
like the rest of us, fall asleep. We are not making an imputation— 
we are simply recording a fact. Weare allin fault. The discussions 
in the two Houses are to a great Jegree influenced by the tone of feeling 
out-of-doors, and we greatly fear that for the present all interest in 
public questions is at a standstill. 

It would be bold counsel to give if any man should advise that the 
British Parliament should strike its colours for a time to the Exhibi- 
tion, but whether this be done or no, practically the result will be the 
same. There is no Minister, there is no politician of any note, who 
would be so ill-advised as to bring forward a measure of any importance 
at atime when there was a certainty that he could not enlist public 
eympatihy in his behalf. The debates will be abandoned to tyros—to 
the maiden champions who have as yetgot spurs to win. Nothing short 
of the arrival of the Pore at Mivart’s, with his carpet-bag filled with 
thumb-screws and other instruments of Clinical theology, could arouse 
us to political action. Even so, it is most probable that instead of ap- 
plying premunires to our illustrious visitor, we should simply place 

im in a good light on a scarlet platform in the compartment ‘Italy ;” 
section, ‘* Pontifical States,” Crowds would flock round him for a few 
days, just as wag the case with the Spanish Emeralds, but as soon as 
Russian consignments were unpacked he would cease to draw. The 
truth is just now we are an objective people. We want to place every- 
thing we can lay our hands on under glass cases, and to stare our fill. 
As for getting iato political passions, or giving way to party feelings, 
the matter is perfectly out of the question. If Mr. Disreali would just 
now attract notice, he must take his stand amongst the agricultural 
implements, Messrs. Cobden and Bright amidst the piece . We 
don’t want to hear from them any disquisitions upon political topics ; 
we should merely surround them with gilt-rails, and carefully note their 
features and appearance. How soon this state of feeling may pass away 
we know not, but so it is just now. Witness last night’s debate, and 


the indifference with which it will be universally regarded.— 7'imes 
15th inst. 


A BATCH OF IRISH MEMBERS. 


Messrs. REyNoips, Keocu, anv Moore.—The Irish members have 
done their part to enliven the theology. They are in their element in 
** factious opposition,” as their opposition to the Papal bill is now call- 
ed, and develop a power of abstraction, individually and collectively, 
which reflects credit upon the country which they represent. Parlia- 
ment has left to all parties the privileges of being factious ; it is a pri- 
vilege of which all parties have availed themselves, in turn ; and the 
Irish members are not worse than others in making the most of their 
opportunity. If they persevere, they can delay the objectionable bill 
until August—that is, for ever. At all events, whether they are right 
or wrong, they have done their work well. On Saturday, there were 
only three of them to face the whole house ; but these three are three of 
the cleverest men in parliament, and they have eR & consummate 
ability and audacity. The trinity is composed of Messrs. Reynolds, 
Keogh and Moore. They fulfilled three different functions, Reynolds 
is all impudence and vulgarity and cleverness; and having irretrieva- 
bly parted company with the government, he became perforce honest ; 
he is reckless of the means he employs and of the words he uses. His 
irrepressible ‘‘face” would daunt any majority; and he keeps the 
whole house at bay in an extremity. Keogh, when he has time to see 
his way, is aterrible enemy. He isa genuinely eloquent man—a bold 
and brilliant speaker ; and speaks his thoughts right out in a manly, 
unaffected, vigorous style, which tells with the house—as much for 
himself as for the party he is leading. Mr. George Moore, the member 
for Mayo, is the man who puts the other two in motion ; and then al- 
ways comes up to finish what they have left undone. He has the best 
head of the three, and has given proofs of the Machiaevelian power in 
tactique. The Irish Roman Catholic members seem to have elected 
him as their leader, on this question, at the commencement of the ses- 
sion; and he has risen not only in their, but in general estimation, 
every succeeding week. His antecedents have not been of that char- 
acter supposed to be contributory to a House of Commons reputation. 
He has been a horse-racing notabilty for many years; and we all know 
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that very few Bentincks come off the turf. But Mr. Moore, lix, lo 

eorge, is exactly of that class of men who are always equal to ¢), _ 
cumstances in which they find themselves At first, on his ent). 
into the House, the member for Mayo was a failure. He made oan 
perate an effort at success—a mistake in a locality were the a,, a 
artem is peculiarly insisted on, and where the neglige in dress ani .¢ 
dress are most studied. He was too elaborate—too epigramatic_,;. 
Sheil’s precisive phrases—without Sheil’s loose and rapid manne; ~ 
degrees he lost a good deal of this, and now says @ good thing wit,,’ 
great blowing of trumpets before and after it. Heis certainly , — 
of wit, with the exact voice for a sarcasm. He is popular wit) - 
house, because he is more “‘ gentlemanly ,”—the only available phrag ‘ 
—thaneither Reynolds or Keogh. The English House of Common, is” 
great assembly, of course, and is above judging a man according ty bs 
accent. But the House of Commons does not like the Irish brogu¢ and 
can’t help laughing at, and despising John wo bomny on that 8cooun: 
Mr. Moore has the accent with which Samuel Lover introduces g story 
—nothing of the brogue; and, therefore, high-minded English gent), 
men are Sethalag to endure him, and once or twice have Condescende4 
to enjoy some of his hits. Mr. John Reynolds will be Mr. Johy Re 
nolds to the end of time ; but both Messrs. Moore and Keogh seen, ma 
who will improve yearly in capacity and position. The role they 

resent are playing is nota very graceful one. But it is a good ong ;, 
Cotes good men out; and assuredly, under the present circumstanc,, 
these two Irish and Roman Catholic gentlemen must have a very gr.,: 
deal in them to enable them to withstand the clamour against them ay 
their cause. 

Mr. Warresipe, Q.C —After Mr. Reynolds came Mr. Whitesij, 
Q.C, and newly-elected for Enniskillen. As he rose there were fo; 
hundred members in their places: and each one of these four hundre 
settied himself doggedly in his seat to criticise the Irish celebrity _ 
Mr. Whiteside has made dangerous sort of fame in Ireland :—it rey 
on a single speech—that in defence of O’Connell at the state trials jy 
1843 : but that one speech was marked by such unmistakeable abjlit, 
that his general qualifications have ever since been taken on trys:. 
and he has alwas been heard of in England as the great man of the Jris, 
bar. He had written a book—which is third rate; and he had neve 
devoted himself to practical politics in Ireland ; and such politics as j, 
had mixed in—not as an advocate—were Tory, or rather Orange, ani 
in every way damaging to his reputation as an intellectual man. By 
it was clear that he is ambitious, having got a seat in the House of (on. 
mone; and the house last night, aware of the fact that their verdic, 
was to make or unmake him, felt its responsibility and seemed deter. 
mined to be accurate. Wesaw Mr. Whiteside for the first time on this 
occasion ; and here record our first impressions. He is a fine, tali man, 
with a bold brow, and a big head; with a husky, but deep, ani no 
displeasing voice; and no gesture—a novelty in Irish orators. He 
commenced, amid the dead silence which awaited him, in a very grace. 
ful and artful way—defferentially to the house and deprecatory of hin. 
self. His first few sentences were applauded ; they were well put, ani 
very well suited to the aor in which they were spoken. By 
then, the plunge being straight in medias res, came a set speech—whia 
may have been prepared a month ago, and which ought to have bea 
delivered a month ago, for it was a speech utterly mal-apropos to the 
question that the house should go into committee on the bill. The 
whole speech was devoted to details: general principles were assumed 
throughout; and no oo whatever was offered, approval being tender- 
ed of some anti-papal legislation. why any legislation in favour of I’ro- 
testantism, and against Roman Catholicism, should be extended to Ire- 
land. Mr. Whiteside — from the English point of view, with an 
ultra-Ulster animus. ere and there he got cheers. His language 
was elegant, his manner mild, and his self-possession complete. Bui 
it was oratory out of date. It was an oration which did not dovetail 
into the debate, and the House of Commons hates essays. They espe- 
cially hate statements of cases; and Mr. Whiteside’s speeeh was but 
an elaborate, ingenious, but very tiresome statement of the case against 
the Roman Catholic bishops, leaving out of question altogether the Ro- 
man Catholic community. It was the speech of a first-rate advocate, 
who happened to be in earnest in the cause for which he was engaged. 
An Irish advocate of 1800, or 1750, might have made the same sort of 
speech. Mr. Whiteside is too Tory for a Conservative age of Toryism, 
and too sectarian to be statesmanlike. But he did not fail last night. 
He did not produce a disagreeable impression. The general comment 
was, that he had not fulfilled expectation. That, however, means a 
good deal less than a failure. He is the sort of mam to feel his way in 
the House of Commons, and to be clever, in proportion to his confidens, 
in his own estimate of his hearers. 

Mr. Serseant MurpHy.—Wednesday was occupied with the dis 
cussion of a project which has arisen out of a religious feud. The 
super-Protestant member for Bodmin, old Mr. Lacy, wanted to pass an 
act giving the government power to institute a Protestant inquisition 
in Roman Catholic nunneries. The result shows that Mr. Lacey, and 
men like him, have greatly over-rated the effect of out-of-door twadile 
upon the House of Commons. The bill was kicked out by an over- 
whelming majority—Mr. Lacy’s disgrace being completed by the cir- 
cumstance that he could get only Mr. Spooner a Mr. Plumptre to 
speak in favour of his insolent proposal, Lord Ashley even rejecting it 
in the most contemptuous terms. Sir George Grey, for government, 
over-cautiously reserved the opinion that interference with monastic 
institutions might be necessary, if a case were made out. The Solicitor- 
General, for government, destroyed the Home Secretary, by showing 
that no case ever could be made out, inasmuch as, in cases of forcible 
detention, the law already provided the most ample remedy and inter- 
ference. The best speech of the day was made by Mr. Serjeant Murphy 
—his first speech since his late election. This learned gentleman )is 
returned to the house under the most favourable auspices; for he has 
told his constitnency that he will devote himself to serving the goverl- 
ment, scarcely promising the Roman Catholics of Cork that he will vott 
against the Papal bill. He paired against it on Monday night—t 
delicate, so soon, to oitend Lord John Russell by an actual vote. At 
any rate, if he does vote against it, it will not be as one of the factivus 
oppositionists. He has taken his seat behind the Treasury bench, #0! 
will doubtless be found a useful subordinate ; for Serjeant Murphys 
a very smart fellow. He has the big head, and the selfish, sensual face 
which is always seen peering from the front ranks of the world. !¢ 
held a good position when he was in the house before, and there is 
reason why he should not succeed as well again. He is older in lo, 
but not in intellect. The hair is getting very grey, but the little ¢y* 
twinkle through the big spectacles as knowingly as ever ; and what 
evident of in the a figure is defied by the extra-juvenility d 
the dress—Old Ireland having appeared on Wednesday in a Youbg 
England waistcoat. The house listened to him, as to a familiar, 
Wednesday, and laughed at his jokes, and ‘‘ hear-hear’d” his arg" 
ments in a way to put him quietly at his ease. The English mem)" 
have a liking for Irish members who come across the channel witlo 
a that they will have to die on the floor of an alien legislatu™ 

ut who, on the contrary, frankly intimate that they will look -— 
their personal interests and get a good office as soon as they can. 4? 
besides this, the pleasant Serjeant Murphy says,\ unconsciously, £° 
things—not in an Irish accent.— London Corresp. English paper. 

IMPENDING TrovBLESs FoR THE WuiG Casinet.—Her Majes')$ 
Ministers are a most uufortunate set of persons. No sooner have they 
got out of one trouble than they find themselves over head and ears ” 
another. Close on the heelsof Mr. Urquhart’s motion of no confiden'® 
we are to have a vote of censure, to be proposed by Mr. Baillie, ' y 
member for Inverness, relative to Lord Torrington’s administratio? - 
affairs in Ceylon. A notice of motion on the same subject, had before 
been given by the hon. gentleman, which was deemed so serious by ™” 
nisters, that Lord John Russell, it will be remembered, postponed P'° 
ceeding with the Budget, until he should know the result of a gen 
which he regardcd as a vote of censure on the Government. Ass" 
of the Conservatives felt objections to the terms of Mr. Baillie’s — 
lution, which would have prevented them from supporting it, 4 
ing was held a few days since at Lord Stanley’s mansion, for th¢ rhe 
cussion of this, as well as other intended Conservative movements. | 
result has been, that the motion has been entirely remodelled. !t™'” 
stands as follows, after having come forth from the Conservative cruc 
ble :— 

“That this house, having taken into consideration the eviden¢® - 
duced before the select committee appointed to inquire into the ne 
of Ceylon, is of opinion the punishments inflicted during the late “» 
turbances in that island were excessive and uncalled for. - 

‘¢ That this house is of opinion that the execution of eighteen pe" = 
and imprisonment, transportation, and corporal punishment it 
hundred and forty other persons, on this occasion, is at variance sn 
the merciful administration of the British penal laws, and is not" 


lated to secure the future affections and fidelity of her Majesty's cal 
nial subjects. 
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« That this house is of opinion that these severities are the more sin- 
cerely to be deprecated, as they were exercised after the suppression 
of the disturbances, during which none of her Majesty’s troops or pub- 
lic servants were killed, and only one soldier slight! wounded. 

«‘ That this house is of opinion that the conduct of the late governor 
of Ceylon, in keeping in force martial law for two months, after his 
chief legal adviser had recommended its discontinuance, and during 
which period the civil courts were sitting without danger or interrup- 
tion, and also his refusal to allow a stort delay in the execution of a 

riest, at the request of the judge advocate, who wished further inves- 
tigation into the case, was in the highest degree arbitrary and oppres- 


oe That this house is therefore of opinion, that the conduct of Earl 
Grey, in signifying her Majesty’s approbatiun of the conduct of Lord 
Torrington during avd subsequent to the disturbances, was precipitate 
and injudicious, tending to establish precedents of rigour and severity 
in the government of her Majesty’s foreign ions, and injurious 
to the character of this country for justice and humanity. 

There can be no doubt that the motion, as now altered will catch 
a great many votes which Mr. Baille would have failed to obtain had 
he adhered to his resolution as it originally stood. As now remodelled 
it is of 4 very comprensivecharacter. In the event of its being carried, 
which some persons think not unlikely, and the resignation of ministers 
follow, which it would, as a matter of course,—Lord Stanley is pre- 

ared to undertake the construction of a new Cabinet. The noble lord 
made this intimation a few days ago to the leaders of the Conservative 
party, ata meeting at his own residence in St. James’s-square. And 
not only so, but he expressed his belief that he would not now have the 
least difficulty in forming anew Government. He added, however, that 
though he was thus quite prepared to take office at a moment's notice, 
he does not wish to precipitate a Ministerial crisis, but would rather 
see the downfall of the Whig Government come, as it were, of its own ac- 
cord, or, in other words, in the natural course of things. Mr. Baillie’s 
motion is fixed for the 27th inst.—Advertiser. 





« Fiyinc DurcHMAN” ANnp “ VoLTiGEUR”.—The great event of the 
week has been the long anticipated match between the best two horses 
in the world, which came off at the York spring meeting, last Tuesday. 
On that day, the disputed point was to be decided as to their respective 
speed and powers of endurance. Flying Dutchman, Lord Eglinton . 
horse, had been the victor in every race until he encountered Voltigeu 
last year, when he was beaten at Doncaster. His backers were no 
convinced by the losses they then sustained and it was resolved to test the 
merits of the two horses this spring. Voltigeur, like Flying Dutchman, 
stood very high, having carried away every race; and being only four 
years old, that is, one year younger than the Dutchman, had the bene- 
ft of being lighter weighted. The weights were—Flying Dutchman, 5 
years, 8 stone 84 lbs.; Voltigeur, 4 years, 8 stone; match one thousand 
guineas, half forfeit. It is no exaggeration to assert, that modern his- 
tory furnishes no instance of so vast a concourse of people assembled 
together to witness a race—every class furnished its quota, and when 
the victor came in, a cheer rose from a hundred thousand pairs of lungs, 
that shook the heavens. Both horses ran fairly. There was no hum- 
bug or jockeying. Voltigeur took the lead, but fell back towards the 
close, and Dutchman won by a length. The distance, two miles, was 
performed in three minutes fifty-five seconds. There were faster races 
that day, and either of these horses c.uld have covered the ground in 
quicker time, therefore you should not judge of their powers by the 
above result. Large sums changed hands, for Voltigeur @as evenly 
backed up to the time for starting. The railway lines reduced their 
fares for the occasion, granting return tickets, thus swelling the huge 
mass who congregated to witness one of the greatest races ever run in 
England. No accident occurred to mar the sports of the day, as in the 

case of the Chester races, when half a dozen persons were killed out- 
right, and forty wounded, by one train running into another in the 
Sutton tunnel.—London Correspondent Herald . 





AccipENT To THE Marquis or ANGLESEY.—We regret exceedingly 
to announce that an accident, which might have been attended with very 
serious consequences, occurred on Wednesday afternoon the 14th inst. 
to this gallant veteran. Lord Anglesey was riding down Grosvenor- 
street at a sharp pace, when, on arriving at the turning into Park-lane, 
the pole of an omnibus was driven with considerable force against his 
Lordshi ‘shorse. The concussion caused the animal to rear up and fall 
Pack. | Anglesey, of course, tost his seat, but ‘Gisen- 
gaged himself from the stirrups, and rose uahurt—a circumstance the 
more happy from the fact that the left leg worn by his Lordship was 
always attached to the stirrup-iron by a small chain, which the force 
and weight of the fall providentially broke. The noble Marquis rode 
to Uxbridge-house in a friend’s carriage, andin answer to inquiries last 
evening was described as a good deal shaken, but not seriously injured 
by the accident'— Globe. 





MinirAry Pensioners To Canapa.—We understand that the 
ship Hope, taken up to carry Military Pensioners to Canada, sailed 
from London on the 23rd of last month. A second detachment will be 
sent out in the Mary next month, for the purpose of being stationed 
at Amherstburg and Penetanguishene ; a third detachment will arrive 
in the autumn to be stationed at Toronto.—As the Military Reserve 
Lands around the above Towns are to be divided out in small allotments 


of two to three acres to each pensioner, on which a cottage is to be 
erected, we are pleased to observe that every care appears to be taken 


by the Imperial Government to send out a good description of men, as 
the following qualifications are required from candidates for this force : 
—Certificates of character—accustomed to agricultural pursuits as 
labourers, or mechanics—to be in possession of £15, and a pension of 
not less than 9d. a day, and under 45 years of age. Pensioners now 
resident in Canada will not be required to produce £15, and may be 
taken up to the age of 48. This is the force alluded to in Earl Grey’s 
last despatch, inserted in a late number of the Colonist. Major Tul- 
lod, of the War Office, who was lately gazetted as Military Superinten- 


“dent to carry out these arrangements in North America, arrived by 


the last mail Steamer from England.—Colonist, May 16. 





Proposep Extension oF THE CHURCH oF ENGLAND.—A memorial, 
recommending an extension of the parochial system, has been presented 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury tothe Queen. The memorialistscon- 
template the erection of six hundred new parishes, to be provided with 
endowed clergymen, churches, schools, and parsonage-houses. They 
‘also recommend the permanent recognition =a endowment of Scripture- 
readers as adjuncts to the clergy. They estimate the prime cost of the 

‘churches at upwards of two millions, and the amount of annual endow- 
ments at about 350,000/. To meet this expenditure, they propose that 
the funds of the Bounty Board should be drawn upon, the Chancellor’s 
patronage turned into this new channel as far as possible, the liberal- 
4ty of voluntary subscribers appealed to, and a sum of one million 
“‘supplied from some general fund.” The memorialists are a highly 
respectable but a somewhat heterogeneous body. There are eight Lew 
‘Church Bishops, the Whig Duke of Bedford, the Speaker and forty-five 

Members of the House of Commons, of whom eight are Liberals, the 
names of Lord Ashley, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Mr. Disraeli, appear- 
ing among the Conservatives. The present time, when the Church is 
rent by such violent internal dissensions, does not appear very propiti- 

‘ous to such a movement.— Spectator. 





Horizonta. Curmnres.—At a meeting of the Institute of British 
Architects on the 28th ult., Mr. J. H. Stevens read ‘An Account of a 
System of Smoke Conductien and Ventilation adopted at Osmaston 
Manor, near Derby.’—The house in question has cost £50,000 or 
£60,000, and is entirely without chimneys; the smoke being conveyed 
downwards, by flues in the walls, to a larger horizontal flue, which 
conveys it to a shaft 150 feet high in the kitchen garden, at a consider. 
able distance from the mansion. At the bottom of this shaft, a furnace 
creates a draught, which effectually removes the whole of the smoke. 
A tower is provided at one end of the building for a constant supply of 
fresh air, which is warmed by a hot water apparatus, and thence con- 
ducted to every room of the house. The cost of these contrivances has 
amounted to about £5,000; but Mr. Stevens stated that they had been 
Carried out on a more complete and expensive scale than was neces- 
Sary, and that the application of the same system to the Bath Gaol had 
added only 5 per cent. to the cost of the building. 





THE Crysran PALACE Beaten.—Dr. Duff, in his speech at the an- 
niversary meeting of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society in 
London, on Monday, thus described one of the heathen temples of 

nela :—*« In Seringham you have the hugest heathen temple that can 
probably be found from the north to the south pole. It is a square, 
re side being a mile in length, so that it is four miles round. Talk 
of your Crystal Palace! Why, as a man would put a penny into his 





pocket you might put your Crystal Palace into the pocket of this h 
pagods. The va pet 25 feet high, and 4 or 5 feet thick, and in ‘the 
centre of each wall rises a lofty tower. Entering the first square you 
come to another with a wall as high, and with four more towers. Within 
that square there is another, and within that n another,—and you 
find seven squares, one within another, crowded by thousands of Brah- 
mins. The great hall for pilgrims is supported by a thousand pillars, 
each cut out of a single blesk ofstone.” 


ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE. 


AX MARETZEK has the honor to announce tothe public of New York, that the 
Astor Place Opera House will be opened for a short season, for the purpose of produ- 
cing the most faverite Operas, with the COMBINED TALENT of the late HAVANA 
AND ASTOK PLACE OPERA COMPANIES. 
‘UESDAY EVENING, June 3d, will be performed the popular Opera of 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 
in which 
SIGNORA BOSIO and SIGNOR BETTINI 
Wili make their first appearance. 
The Box Office will be open on Saturday, May 3ist, at which time seats may be secured. 
Prices—Sofas and Parquette, first auc A. | tier of Boxes, One Doilar; Amphitheatre 
50 cents; secured seats $1 50. 
(#" Doors open at Seven, performance to commence at Eight. 
Opera Nights—Tuesday, Thursday and Friday’ 


a 








Drep.--At Glasgow, on the 9th May, Agnes Gibson, infant daughter of Archi- 
bald Campbell, Esq. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 [-2 a 110 3-4, 
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The Post Master at Boston having detained the newspapers brought 
by the Canada, mail steamer of the 17th inst., two whole days in that 
city, we must assign this as an excuse for some omissions in this day’s 
record of passing events. The politica! news, however, is not of im- 
portance, for the gradual exhaustion and extinction of the Russell 
Cabinet have been so palpable of late, that the exact date of its funeral 
rites is regarded with comparative indifference. The present rumor 
is, that the Ministerial tenure depends on the result of Mr. Baillie’s 
vore of censui< on Earl Grey, for announcing the Queen’s approval of 
Lord Torrington’s administration of the government of Ceylon, whilst 
his Lordship was in truth removed from his appointment, because he 
had filled it unworthily. Elsewhere will be found the exact terms of 
Mr. Baillie’s resolution, which we believe was set down for Tuesday 
last. Albeit the Whigs have skown themselves possessed of ostrich- 
like powers of digestion, when compelled to swallow hostile votes, 
so direct a censure on the Colonial office could scarcely be tolerated. 
Lord Stanley is said to be better prepared for a summons to Buckingham 
Palace, than he was found to be on a late occasion; and should Lord 
John Russell dispose, in the mean time, of the vexed question of Papal 
Aggression, one great stumbling-block would be removed from the path 
of the in-coming leader. As for the proposed anti-papal bill, at the 
close of our Parliamentary extracts the latest-known state of it is 
briefly put down, though it may be well to explain that Mr. Walpole’s 
amendment, somewhat mysteriously alluded to, was a very important 
one, inasmuch as it gave to the public the practical application of the 
proposed repressive measure, instead of to the government for the time 
being. Lord John Russell would have informations laid by the Attor- 
ney General—Mr. Walpole by any common informer, The former 
would have it a convenient political engine—the latter, what it pro- 
fesses to be. Disposed to yield much discretionary power in matters of 
state to those who exercise authority, we cannot help thinking that— 
contemptible as the measure may be in England, and offensive as it 
must be in Ireland—the notion of reserving the right to enforce a law 
which affects religion, at the good pleasure of Cabinet Ministers, is at 
variance with common sense and common justice. For the rest, that 
we may not be accused of passing over the interminable debates on this 
bill unnoticed, we extract to-day two speeches, pro and con—one of the 
Premier’s many on the subject, and one of Mr. Bright’s few. 

After all that has passed regarding government aid to the North 
American British Colonies, in their much-talked-of consolidation by 
line of rsilway, we are greatly surprised at finding in the telegraphic 
accounts of the proceedings in the House of Lords, on the evening be- 
fore the Canada sailed, that ‘‘ a question by Lord Stanley led to some 
discussion relative to the propriety of affording parliamentary aid for 
the construction of railways in British America, and that Earl-‘Grey 
said a question of this importance required mature consideration; and 
the government was not prepared, under present circumstances, to take 
upon itself the responsibility of encouraging a work of this magnitude.” 
The next steamer will surely put a different complexion upon this sin- 
gular paragraph. 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer has made a considerable concession 
to the Agriculturists, in one of the clauses of the Income-tax bill, and 
that matter may be considered disposed of for the present session. Mr. 
Hume could not, or did not gather a House for his annual discussion 
on Reform of Parliament— the non-attendance of members being almost 
justifiable in the present state of public business. 

The Great Exhibition may satiate readers at a distance from its ma- 
gical attractions; but the reverse appears to be the case in London. 
From her Majesty downwards, all classes partake in the enthusiasm 
which it excites. The sum of £3,400 has been received at the doors on 
one single day ; and the million, at a shilling a head, have not yet come 
in. The Royal Commissioners, at this rate, will almost equal Mr. Bar- 
num in the pecuniary results of their show—happily, however, in their 
case, the public will be thegainers. Why should not the horticultural 
and botanical treasures of Kew Gardens fill up the gap, which will be 
made when the treasures of art, science, and human skill be removed ? 

The Court festivities continue, and entertainments to distinguished 
foreigners, individually and in commissions and corporations, are of 
common occurrence.—A considerable decline in the Liverpool cotton 
market, and the announcement of some failures in consequence, is the 
only black mark to be set against this week’s English news. 





The intelligence from the Continent of Europe is of meagre interest, 
so habituated has the public mind become to wars and rumours of 
wars, to revolutions, barricades, and bombardments. Whether the 
calm will last long may be doubted, since the struggle between abso- 
lutists and liberals in that portion of the world is such that a peaceful so- 
lution of the difficulty appears to be almost impossible. Those who exer- 
cise despotic power have not learned to yield up any portion of it grace- 
fully, whilst the masses who yearn for the opportunity of governing 
themselves would make a terrible use of it, could they hold it in their 
grasp.—A ffairs in France offer little occasion for remark, unless it be 
that General Cavaignac is put forward as a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy, and Lamartine is spokenof as likely to form part of a new Ministry, 
whose avowed object would be the prolongation of Louis Napoleon’s 
reign. This last word may not seem appropriate to the President of 
a Republic; and yet it is difficult to find a better. French politics 
seem for the moment to be centered in rival journalists, whose brilliant 
articles tickle the reader’s mind, but leave marvellously slight impres- 
sion thereon, and afford no clue to the probable march of events.—In 
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Portugal, affairs can scarcely be considered as settled, since the Duke 
of Saldanha, unexpectedly elevated to power by a successful military 
insurrection, remains at Oporto, unwilling, it would seem, to trust him- 
self within the clutches of his lady sovereign. The Count de Thomar, 
, the downfallen and expelled Minister, nominated, for a brief space only, 
| Minister to the Court of Spain, has arrived in England, that universal 
| refuge of the political bankrupt, as the United States are of the physi- 
cally destitute.—The prolonged detention in Turkey of Kossuth, and 
some few of the Hungarian exiles, has caused great dissatisfaction in 
England and in France. The dishonourable conduct of the Turkish 
Government herein, pursued under the dictation of Russia and Aus- 
tris, is just one of those political grievances for which it is not easy to 
suggest @ remedy.—The Queen of Spain is confidently said to be ex- 
pecting 4n heir to the throne, a ciramstance more important than the 
fracture of alimb by her Majesty’s mother, Queen Christina. 

















Our whilom Toronto correspondent Q. Q., brought back to town 
by the reassembling of the Canadian Parliament, has written us a 
gossipping epistle, from which, however, the following short sentence 
is worth extracting. 

** Beyond the Governor’s Speech, which is even more barren than 
such documents usually are, and which will reach you h other 
channels, there is nothing worth reporting, or I might “ spin” a let- 
ter. To the fact of Sir Allan Macnab seconding the reply to the 
Governor’s Speech, and to the Ministry being defeated by a majority 
of one, when attempting to “‘ burke” a measure introduced by Mr. 
Henry J Boulton, at its first reading, I do not attach the importance 
that the Conservative press are inclined to do. In the latter case, the 
Ministry did a very foolish thing, and being deserted by a portion of 
their followers, were deservedly defeated. To attempt an illegal or 
coercive course, and to be foiled in it, is doubly mortifying; but no 
other result will happen in my opinion. The Ministerial supporters 
will flock back again to the standard, whenever their leaders are in 
any jeopardy. and the reins of Government will remain in the present 
b after the General Election next January or February.” 

With reference to the first item in the above passage, it may be 
right to explain that Sir Allan Macnab did not formally second the 
reply, though from a feeling of political courtesy, he aided its pass- 
age through the Assembly by seconding it in its successive stages. 
This course may not be usual, but it appears a not ungraceful mode 
of intimating that no opposition was contemplated ; and as such alone 
was it intended. Mr. Boulton’s triumph over the Ministry was on 
moving the first reading of “a bill to prohibit the expenditure of 
public monies for purposes not previously authorized by law, and to 
limit the granting of pensions.” Twenty-six votes against twenty-five 
decided against the adoption of a summary course with motions that 
may be unpalatable to Ministerial tastes. A Parliamentary majority 
would indeed be tyrannical, if it were permitted or accustomed tot 
close the avenues to Parliamentary discussion. 





We notice with pleasure in the Montreal Gazette a letter from Mr. 
Perry of that city, now in London, relative to the marked attention 
bestowed by the Queen ang Prince Albert on the superb fire-engine 
sent to the Crystal Palace as a specimen of Canadian workmanship, 
and on various other products of that portion of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions. Nothing but the conviction that it will be, ere this, generally 
copied through the Provincial journals prevents us making room for 
Mr. Perry’s interesting communication. 





Vice Admiral Sir George F. Seymour, newly appointed to the com - 
mand of the West Indies, Halifax, and North America naval station, 


arrived Bermuda in his flag-ship, the Cumberland 70, on the 11th 
inst. The cammand was transferred by Adnifral the Earl of Dundon- 


ald, who sailed for England, in the Wellesley 72, two days afterwards. 
The retiring veteran and the officers of his ship carry with them the 
cordial esteem and good wishes of the residents of the ports which they 
have frequented. 


MonuMENT TO Mason Denwny.—A monument has been erected in the 
burying ground, St. John Street, by his brother officers and non com- 
missioned officers and men of his company, to the memory of Major 
Denuy, of the 19th Regiment, who died, it will be remembered, ve 
suddenly last summer. The monument is a fitting tribute to the de- 
cessed, as it is honourable to those at whose expense it has been 
But if it is worthy of those who erected it, it is also not unworthy of the 
artist who designed and made it. It is of Montreal stone—rusticated ; 
is about four feet high and has two faces as it were, an obverse and 
a reverse, in which square slabs of beautifully polished marble have 
been inserted.—On the one side it is stated for whom and by whom the 
monument is erected &c., and on the other is a short notice of the gal- 
lant officer’s brief military career. He so distinguished himself in the 
58th Regt we are told in 1845 in New Zealand that he was promoted 
to a brevet majority. The monument is the design and work of 
Mr. F. Morgan, Sculptor, St. John Street, to whom, as an artist, it is 
in the highest degree creditable.—Quebee Chronicle. 











CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
The following extract from the Graham’s Town Journal, of March 29, 
adds nothing to the intelligence communicated last week, but is of inter- 
est in a military point of view. 


Despatches reached town yesterday morning from head-quarters 
(King William’s Town) and also from Fort Hare. From the former the 
date is up to the 26th, aflording the details of some very fine and suc- 
cessful movements by the ing under the immediate command of Sir 
Harry Smith. It will be seen by the official documents, which we pub- 
lish to-day, that his excellency’s mode of fighting the Caffre is of rather 
a novel character—that is instead of moving along the high read, and 
keeping the level country, he takes ession of the heights, the strong- 
holds of the enemy; forces them into the open ground, and scatters 
and drives them before him like a flock of sheep. His excellency havin, 
swept the Tabindodo range, halted after nightfall at Fort White, an 
the next day, by a series of masterly movements, avers over the rug- 

ed country about Fort Willshire, reaching the Debe Neck with some 

00 head of beautiful cattle, mostly cows, many of them the choice 
breed of the colonial farmers. On the Debe Neck, the favourite fight- 
ing-ground of the Caffres—many mountain ranges and kloofs div 
to that point—his excellency halted, the cattle being held there asa lure 
to draw the Cuffres, if possible, from their rocky and woody fastnesses. 
But not an enemy showed himself, giving unmistakable evidence of the 
impression made upon him, and his conviction that any attempt on his 

art to wrest from the captors their precious prize was utterly ho less. 
itis excellency marcked into King William's Town on Tuesday with his 
spoil, and troops in high spirits. Letters from King William’s Town, 
both from military men and civilians, concur in describing these move- 
ments of the commander-in-chief as the most animating and effectual 
since the commencement of the war. An excellentauthority, writing 
upon the subject, says :—‘‘ Sir Henry gave the Caffres a regular thrash- 
ing, and must have killed more than a hundred.” Another describing 
the scene, as witnessed from the heights of the Tabindodo, says that 
“the skirmishing with the enemy in the open country below was, in a 
military point of view, one of the mest beautiful things ever witnessed, 
and must have taught the Caffres that no ys of their country was 
impervious to British troops, when gallantly led and effectively manveu- 
vred.” 

This successful movement of the governor’s will, it is hoped, have 
contingently a salutary effect, inasmuch as antecedently to his return 
to King William's Town, considerable alarm had spread there from ru- 
mours of considerable reinforcements to theenemy. Umfundis, brother 
tu Seyol, and holding the authority of a chief under Emhala, had openly 
joined the war party, and had gone off with his men—the occupants 
of about fifty small kraals—to the mountains. This man occupied 
the country on the westward of Umhala’s territory, and consequently 
between that chief and King William’s Town. 

At Mount Coke, and at Fort Murray, considerable alarm was felt, 
a large body of hostile Caffres having shown themselves in the vicini- 
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y of these places, and Pato ha expressd some doubt as to his men 
Tring able to keep open the seals heretofore between head-quarters 
and the port of London—a point of the highest moment to future ope- 
rations in the Caffre country. 


.De Berior in Paris.—Cuiose or THE TIrauian Season.—Our 
Italian season finally closed with a concert, in which the celebrated De 
Beriot was heard in Paris for the first time in many years, and amply 
justified the enthusiasm of his ancient admirers, while his superb play- 
ing delighted beyond expression all those who had never before heard 
the great violinist. The power and sweetness of his tone, the combined 
fire and deli of his execution, and, above all, the musical feeling 
which ded his entire performance, elicited transports of applause, 
and fully merited the warmth of his audience, ex ve as it was. M. 
de Beriot left us but one cause of At Gon ps he only played a single 
morceau, his well-known Tremolo, which was redemanded with raptur- 
ous plaudits by the entire salle. We could have desired to hear some 
of his compositions of a later date. The achievments of his three 
pupils who play in unison, went off with the usual éclat. M. Gotts- 
chalk’s execution on the —_ is known to you in London ;I need, 
pete. only say that it was a distinguished feature in the soirée. 

Beriot’s playing carried the evening off triumphantly, and thus 
closed the spring season of 1851 ; the conclusion of which derived an 
oe Be splendour from the success of Signora Cravelli, which has 
been brilliant almost beyond example; and on the whole, though from 
the lateness of the period at which the theatre was placed in the hands 
of Mr. Lumley it was found impossible to organise a troupe, as it would 
have been under other circumstances, and will be in future, we have 
tothank the impresario for a delightful season. In addition to that great- 


est of Parisian favourites, Lablache ; he has introduced to us the match- 
less Sontag, Caroline Duprez, Mme. Fiorentini, Mme. Montenegro, 


and the brilliant Cravelli, who though not, so far as I have heard, a re- 
volutionist, or even a democrat, seems destined to shatter ‘‘ long estab- 
lished thrones ”—operatic, of course—on her advent in London. The 
*- bright particular star” of our season was, however, La Sontag, whose 
mg powers never surely shone out so brilliantly, or under such 
as . As the season advanced she seemed more and more at 
home with the Parisian public, and her singing was attended with that 
rare and indefinable charm of appearing to yield the gracious vocalist 
as. much pleasure as it afforded her hearers. We have to thank Mr. 
Lumley for more than all this—for having by his tact, talent and ener- 
raised the theatre at once from the deplorable state in which it had 
thrown by the revolution, and - yey unfortunate manage- 
ment. It became at once the resort of all the rank, wealth, and fash- 
ion of the capital, and the Theatre Italien was, in fact, the only spot in 
Paris which recalled the splendour of days gone by. Mr. Lumley com- 
mences his next season on the Ist of October, with every promise of a 
brilliant result.—Paris Letter. 





Goop Up Ace.—The stallion Jerry, by Smolensko, the property o 
the Earl of Glasgow, died at Middieham, lately, He won the 
St. Leger in 1824, and was the sire of many good horses. 


L CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Lonpvon, 16TH May, 1851. 

The one gat subject of all difficulty now is the matter of religio 
about which there are many unhappy points of discord. What to do 
with the Pope’s famous Bull, or rather respecting it, Ministers do not 

at all know, and there will be several smart discussions and divisions 
on it, before any measure is carried. And in the Church itself (I mean 
of course the Established Church of England) from all that I learn 
through private channels, I am sorry to find that differences increase ; 
and you per depend upon it the Catholic, or Puseyite, or Tractarian 
party at are gaining strength daily, and I believe that between 

and the ‘ Spiritualists,” the ‘‘ Establishment” will suffer heavy 
pet y if not worse. The converts to Rome are more numerous—in- 
deed it is to be expected that the more zealous uf what is termed the 
Puseyite body should “go over.” Then the question of Sunday trad- 
ing, agitated as it will be ty a few earnest men of the opposite school 
of theology, will not be easily = of. One hardly en how to 
talk to a man on these things. Meeting an old colleague the other 
day, who is about to move to Oxford with a view te chau a mili- 
tary uniform for a clergyman’s gown, I said—* So you ing into 
the Church?” “I iy Ta pardon,” replied he, ‘1 am in the Church 
—tI intend to go into holy orders” I feel certain that great changes 
are at hand in matters ecclesiastical. 

The attention of your legal readers will be attratted by the luminous 
letter of Lord Denman, the retired Chief Justice of our Court of Queen’s 
Bench, on the subject of evidence, advocating the admission as wit- 
nesses of all and every one who know anythipg about the subject mat- 


ter in dispute, whatever may be their interest in the issue, and leaving 
it to the jury to determine the amount of value that is to be given to 
such ony. As the noble Lord somewhat oddly says, «‘ Ask no 


questions and you will hear no lies,’ is the vernacular caution often 
administered to inconvenient inquisitiveness, and comprises the whole 
ent adduced in opposition to the bill now pending before the 
House of Lords. The various tests of examination and cross examina- 
tion, the manner of witnesses, and the probability or otherwise of the 
pe | they tell, will all enable the skilful are oy to separate the 
from the grain, and elicit the truth. Indeed it is true, though 

not generally known, that in pre out of our six tribunals the practice 
is established—i. e. in our Equity, Ecclesiastical, Criminal, Magis- 
trates, and County Courts. 

It is rather amusing to see the Tories getting up in both houses and 
** wigging” the Whigs for not qeeconting with some plan of substantial 
reform in the Law, without further delay. Lord Lyndhurst pokes 
Lord Truro about it, and the difference between an “ in” and an “ out” 
is risingly palpable in their respective persons. 

eis uncommonly good just now in this Metropolis. Money must 

needs be got somewhere, and in fair measure if we may judge by the 
way in which the Cockney artizan enjoys himself at this present writ- 
In point of fact, I never knew London so “jolly,” as it is now ; 

and ifwe go on so, we shall win back the title of ‘merry Old Eng- 
land.” As to the show in the Crystal Palace, the papers are so full of 
it, that I must not trouble you with more than personal impressions. 
It is certainly very splendid :—the most sceptical and antagonistic 
have come round to an admiration of it, which is the more genuine from 
being absolutely extorted. The place itself is like a delicious room in 
fairy land—the subdued light—the subdued sound—the atmosphere 
poomaty cool—the of countless flowers and exotic — 

@ pervading sweet odours wafted from a fountain supplied by Row- 
land of “ Kalydor” celebrity, flowing with Aqua Dora, a composition 
of all perfumes without any one being predominant—all these things 
strike the senses forcibly and most agreeably, and put them ia a state 
most favourable for receiving prepossessing impressions. Those who 
go once infallibly go again, and season tickets are even now eagerly 
sought for, although a fortnight is gone by. The Queen has been 
several times, and seems to take a sincere interest in the whole thing. 
The other day, she stayed some time after the paying public were ad. 
mitted, and seemed to have forgotten herself in inspecting the models, 
but still stayed on, till the crowd became dense. 

The fact that our board of Inland Revenue have been reluctantly 
obliged to enforce the law, and impose a stamp on the amusing, instruc 
tive, and useful publication, called the ‘‘ Household Narrative of Cur- 
Events,” w — some A. ¢* to in the United States.— 

€ case is so generally regetted, that I apprehend a change in the 
law will inevitably result. i 3 

ation is increasing, and probably will increase during the sum- 
mer—principally from Ireland. Great purchases of land have recent! 
made in Ireland under the Encumbered Estates Bill, by English 
and Scotch speculators. 

One thing that is decidedly going ahead with us is the practice of 
Homeeopathy in medical treatment. For a long time past it has been 
quiet gaining ground, and the principle of “ similia similibus sanan- 
tur, One he eulsed in some cases, is becoming more generally ad- 
ba og he Sens beck: is the infinitesimal dose, and the appa- 

bsurd lon, that i 

potent the @ ect wil ly e less you give of a remedy, the more 

e state of the continent of Europe is considered anything but re- 
assuring. The portentous year 1852 casts a black shadow, which dulls 
the aspect of the political future. That there will be a severe struggle 
in France is » but whether it will be merely a wordy one or an 
appeal to the “ultima ratio,” events only will prove. Meanwhile, the 
Absolutist governments are watching, conferring, and preparing for 
the worst. And the best proof of their being really alarmed is, that 


they are all promis constitutions, and i 
onl a ity. ing engaging to behave kindly 


—— 


They actually have the face to dispute our taste in these affaires. Now 
in all matters of theatricals, of a diner a la carte, of grace of 
manner, and a power to imbibe eau sucree, I knock under to the 
Gauls, but in all that concerns horse, dog, and gun, I say that Johnny 
Bull stands quite first chop. To our notions, these Mynheers and 
Mounseers have very crude notions about the sports of the field. I 
know something about their goings on in such things, from having 
lived among them, and often being out with my gun in their “ fresh 
fields and pastures new.” Some of the French are very good shots, 
but they cannot “fag” with an Englishman, notwithstanding that they 
g° out with the most killing and sanguinary intentions. Of this I need 
only adduce in proof that they account a poor thrush or blackbird a 
piece de gibier, and they will massacre a chorus of them on the ground 
whenever they come within reach of shot. But though by no means 
fags, they beat us in early rising, for a French chasseur will be 
in the field before daylight. Yet they are so slow in beating a country, 
that the English who start two hours later have at the end of the day 
beat over twice as much ground. The way to gain the character of a 
staunch sportsman in Normandy is to wear a queer coat with buttons 
having sporting subjects engraved thereon, and leather trousers, to 
keep a bobtailed pointer as fat as a pig, and to shoot all Sunday. The 
wild boar hunting in France, however, redeems all, and is no joke. I 
remember that a Monsieur B—, in Brittany, — forfeited his life 
for the sport on one occasion. In the eagerness of his pursuit of the 
monster, he forgot that he was mounted on a raw young horse unac- 
customed to stand fire. He fired at the boar and wounded him. The 
horse plunged violently and dismounted Mr. B—, who was instantly 
floored again by the boar, and received a dreadful wound in the thigh. 
He was on the point of receiving anotber ripper, a little higher up, 
when he had the presence of mind to put his double barrelled carbine 
into the brute’s mouth, and with the remaining charge lay the animal 
dead upon him, in which state he was found by his companions faint- 
ing from loss of blood. CAM. 


Appotutments. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Gore Browne, of the 2ist Regiment, is appointed 
Governor of St. Helena. Colonel Browne was greatly distinguished during the 


Affghan campaigns.— Observer. 
Avumy. 


THE Cape MountepD RiFLes.—Upon disbanding a portion of this force, on the 
ground of disaffection, Sir H. Smith paid the following tribute to the officers in 
command, in a general order dated, “ Head-quarters, King William’stown, March 
15, 1851 :—* It is with the deepest regret that the Commander-in-Chief has been 
compelled to deprive a considerable ber of the Detach Cape Mounted 
Rifles under Lieutenant-Colonel Napier of their arms and horses, a corps with 
whom he has served so long—a corps heretofore the admiration of every Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and of the officers and soldiers of the army. Whatever may be 
the infatuation which has led to this melancholy defection in a corps where once 
a truly military spirit alone existed, Lieutenant-Colonel Napier and the officers of 
the Cape Mounted Rifles have exerted themselves to the utmost to avert it; their 
conduct upon all occasions is of the highest order, whether in the field before an 
enemy, or in quarters; and truly does the Commander-in-Chief, as well as every 
British officer and soldier in this command, sympathize in their naturally wounded 
feelings. Lieutenant Colonel Napier and the officers of this detachment may rest 
assured this expression of approbation of their services will be submitted to his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, the Commander in-Chief.—A. J. CLorrs, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Deputy-Quartermaster-General.”’ 


THE ComMmanp-1N-CHIEF AT Mapras.—The ill-health of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
George Berkeiey having compelled him to resign his command, the office has 
been bestowed on Lieut. Gen. Sir Richard Armstrong. This officer was Lieut.- 
Col. of the 26th Cameronians some twenty years ago, and for some time com- 
manded at Bangalore. He was a!so throughout the campaign in Burmah. On 


his return home, he was appointed to nd a district in North America, 


where he rendered good service, and upon relinquishing the command received a 
warm expression of thanks from the municipal authorities of Kingston. Previous 
to his proceeding to India, he had seen a considerable amount of service in Eu- 
rope. He was inthe Peninsula from A ugust, 1808, to the end of the war in 1814, 
serving at Oporto , Busaco, the actions of Pombal and Redinho, the defence of 
Alba de Tormes, battles of Vittoria, the Pyrenees and Toulouse. Sir Richard's 
India experience will be of value to himself and the Madras army, but the infirmi- 
ties of age have crept upon him, and may interfere with the active discharge of 
his new duties. The Duke of bhisage must sadly feel the necessity of a new 
Brevet, when called upon to name officers for commands in which rank, as well 
as physical capability, are indispensable.—U. S. Gazette. 


TRoops FoR THE Cape.—It was rumoured at the Horse Guards yesterday, 
that the 2d, Queen’s Royal Regiment, is to embark for the Cape of Good 


Hope.—Jbid, 10th inst. 
Navy. 


The Antelope, 3, iron paddle wheel steam packet has arrived at Woolwich from 
the Mediterranean, and is to be paid off.—The vacancies which by the death of 
Capt. Knox, of the Firebrand, fall to the gift of Sir William Parker have been 
thus filled up :—Commander E. Codd, Queen, to be captain, with an acting ap- 

intment to Firebrand ; Lieut. the Hon. Mr. Douglas, Sir W. Parker's son-in- 
aw, to be a commander, vice Codd, and a nephew of Sir James Stirling (Mr. C 
Stirling, mate of the Queen) to be Lieut., vice Douglas. 


PAusic. 


JENNY Linp’s ConceRTs.—We have to chronicle, this week, two other suc. 
cessful concerts by our peerless queen of song. Were these concerts /ess success 
ful than they eminently are, much more material would be afforded the noter of 
passing musical events, for commendatory, derogatory, animadvertory and wisely 
prolixatory notices, But as far as her individual performance goes, Jenny 
Lind steals from the critics all their ammunition—she takes the thought out of their 
souls and the musical phrase out of their pens, by her annoyingly faultless carol- 
lings. Most other accommodating singers have their varying phases of performance; 
they give us a chance, now and then, to say that they flatted or they sharped, they 
dragged or they hurried, they rendered, in some way, or did not render—(that 
most invaluable of critical words !)—but the unvarying equality of this wild-bird’s 
warblings leaves not a varying note of admiration to be blown through our music 
trunpets. Now Salvi and Belletti are much more available material ; they will 
occasionally leave us a chance of remark, by a slight dash of hoarseness, or false 
intonation, or imperfection of style. We are this week for example, able to record, 
that they both performed as well as only the.generality of most approved concert 
singers on Wednesday evening. The unconscionable gentlemen sang (particu- 
larly Salvi) surpassingly well again on Thursday afternoon, at Castle Garden, but 
that is nothing to the purpose when speaking of Wednesday. Belletti on this 
occasion was actually a little hoarse and out of tune. We were sufliciently near 
him when singing, to hear him mutter a few words of self-disapprobation, after an 
imperfect note or two, in a short breathing place of a few measures, filled up by 
the orchestra—an artistic unconsciousness, by the way, we have before observed 
in singers, as in Salvi, on the same evening, who in the prelude to his aria was 
carelessly humming along with some of the instruments of the orchestra that parti- 
cularly struck his ear, all the while gazing coolly around the audience as if in 
search of some friend, but evidently—his mind on the music—thinking of, and 
seeing nobody. Had we heard him for the first time on Wednesday evening, we 
should have concluded that the celebrated tenor, Salvi, was really yet to be 
heard, 

The prominent pieces of interest on the occasion, were those which were new 
as sung by Jenny Lind; these were “O rest in the Lord,” by Mendelssohn, and 
the ballad “ John Anderson.” The former was a bold piece to choose for a con- 
cert, from its extreme simplicity (faithfully maintained by the conscientious Jenny) 
and its quiet, unpretending beauty. It has so long been a favourite of ours that 
we enjoyed it to the last degree. All scripture is holier and loftier scripture from 
those earnest and pious lips (who doubts them to be such!) and we therefore 
listen to these three-minute ministrations of the eloquent priestess as the most im- 
pressive of life-sermons. The latter song had just been learned, and was evidently 
bran-new on Jenny’s lips ; at least we judged so from the droll little mistakes she 
occasionally made in the words. Her German habit of pronouncing the J’s like 
I’s, betrayed her into the mistake of singing, in one instance, ‘‘ John Anderson, my 
io,iohn.” In another line she sang instead of “ your locks—”, “ your looks were 
like the raven.” We observed that Maestro Benedict, who accompanied her, 
laughed very hard behind his sable moustache, when he heard her make thus a 
coloured gentleman of poor eld John. Great was Jenny’s perturbation also and 
rare the enjoyment of those who observed it, when, in ‘‘ Comin’ through the rye ” 
her luxuriant hair, by some mysterious sympathy with the words, loosened from 
behind one of her treacherous little ears, and despite all hurried tucking up, in- 
sisted on hanging gracefully down over her cheek, and adding immensely to the 




















There are few things more amusing than to hear the comments of our 
foreign visitors (who are now s0 numerous) on our sporting habits. 


effect of the song by a most graceful dishevellment. On Thursday afternoon we 











much more action than any previous song. The sentiment of the song was com. 
pletely acted out; successfully, of course, because she attempted it. Whether the 

attempt itself was such as to please every one, we know not. For ourselves, we 
decided, on the whole, it was one way of singing it. We do not believe it was 

the way it was intended to be sung. But still we are glad to hear it both ways, 
particularly when it 1s accompanied by such a rare display of Jenny’s handsome 

eyes. We are almost afraid of venturing upon a mention of the performance of 
sacred pieces on Thursday afternoon, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” “ O) 

rest in the Lord,” and “ Come unto me all ye that labour.” We hesitate todo 80, 
partly because the deepest emotions excited by music can find but imperfect ex. 

pression in words, and partly because any at/empét at such expression seems to 
third persons, and those who, from some mysterious cause, are without the pale 

of these impressions, but mere extravagance and rhapsody. 

We cannot, however, refrain from allusion to the last piece mentioned “ Come 
unto me all ye that labour.” Never before, by music, was our inmost soul so 
deeply, strangely, and tearfully stirred. There are depths of emotion from the 
intensity of which, when reached, the soul itself starts shudderingly back. Such 
was our experience in this aria, And when at the close, as the spell of that voice 
was passing from us, and we sat there, our eyes clouded with the most obstinately. 
resisted tears, the cold chills coursing through our frame, when, then, the remem- 

brance came that there are those who deny to Jenny Lind the soul of song—the 
thought seemed, of all probabilities in the world the most incredible. And yet it 
is true of many! 

We record it as a most singular fact that not a few sensitive and delicate na- 
tures, from some mysterious intervening paralysis, remain cold and unresponsive 

to the heart imprisoned in the tones of this singer. The unquestioned difference 
of impression made by Jenny Lind upon persons of apparently similar nervous or- 
ganization, is a matter of curious remark and consideration. That the soul’s harp 
should vibrate a¢ all, and yet not respond to the touch of such divine fingers as 
Jenny Lind’s, is a inysterious anomaly in musical effects, which we suggest as a 
matter of psychological investigation. We thank Heaven that the enjoyment of 
this divine creature’s musical iministrings is not denied to us. We deeply regret 
the insensibility of ear of those, who, bern deaf in this direction of musical appeal 


‘lose so very, very much by their deprivation. 


Iratian Opera Company.—On Tuesday next, it will be observed by ad- 
vertisement, that the able and indefatigable Max Maretzek again takes the field 
with the well established favourite Signorina Bosio, and the unknown tenor Bet- 
tini, A good start for the new season, readers, if you please ! 





Drama. 


Broapway.—A new three-act comedy by Douglas Jerrold, recently produced 
with great success at the Haymarket Theatre, London, was brought out here on 
Monday evening; and judging from the slim attendance on the fullowing night, it 
was nota hit, although possessing more merit than the generality of modern come- 
dies—so called. ‘“ Retired from Business” is a compound, made up of satire upon 
the men and women who carry into village life the absurdities of class distinctions, 
and of human feeling which is irrespective of all class. It is well written, very 
well indeed, sparkling with wit, and sentimental without being mawkish, though 
meagre in plot and deficient in incident. The scene is laid in Pumpkinville, whith- 
er come the Fitz-Pennyweights, quondam green-grocers who represent the “till- 
ocracy,” and settle down amidst the “ bill-ocracy ’’ of the neighbourhood, which 
in turn is composed of the Puflins, a retired Russia merchant's family, Mr. Creep- 
mouse, an army-tailor, and Mr. Jubilee, an old knight of the hammer. The Fitz- 
Pennyweights have a daughter and the Puffins a son, who are the light lovers of 
the comic portion of the drama. Besides these, we have Capt. Guan of the Army, 
and Lieutenant Tackle of the Navy, a brace of very right-minded veterans, albeit 
in seeing thein we have before our mind's eye visions of a certain Lt. Worthington 
and of a diluted Captain Cuttle. A uiece of Capt. Gunn and a son of the above- 
mentioned army-tailor perpetrate the serious love-making, and bring the piece toa 
happy conclusion according to the orthodox rules of poetical and dramatic justice. 
The process, which of course involves a young lady serving as a governess, and 
the payment of a bond in the nick of time, need not be detailed. The play is es. 
eentially one of character and conversation, and has moreover the rare advantage 
of haying been written for a company, and not for a single performer. 

The cast at the Broadway was a pretty fair one. Miss Julia Bennett, as Paul 
Puffins the son of the retired Russia merchant, made fierce baby love to Ki/ly 
Pennyweight (Miss Capel) in the best of spoiled school-boy style. Miss Anderton 
as Amy, the neice of the veteran Capt. Gunn, (Mr. Barrett) was winningly truth- 
ful, and some of the play between them was the best thing done throughout. Mr. 
Barrett we thought particularly happy in his part, rendered without fuss or exag- 
geration. Lieut. T'ackle, R. N., was in Mr, Conway’s hands, and he deserves 
much credit for the pains he took with it, and for the extreme care with which he 
made up for it. A greater contrast between the officers would have been an im- 
provement, but that is Douglas Jerrold’s affair. Mr. Davidge was amusingly dry 
in Creepmouse, the military outfitter, who has a droll trick of aping the “ Iron 
Duke ;” and Mr. Whiting in Zachary Pennyweight the retired green-grocer, 
found deservedly much favour with the audience. But space lacks for going 
through the whole list; we can only wish that Miss J. Gougenheim, the maid-ser- 
vant of the piece, had something more to do init. She is very clever in certain 
parts. Finally, here is a good piece, fairly cast, but it fails to attract—can one 
cause be, that the Broadway company never seems to draw well together? They 
don’t play up to each other well, and even when doing their best, give one the 
idea of separate units, notof a complete harmonious whole. Possibly the adop- 
tion of the depressing star system at this house may aid in prodacing this effect. 
When will thefreal interests of managers induce them to abandon it? Public taste 
has long since declared against it. 

BrovcHam’s LyceumM.—On Thursday evening, a two-act local comedietta by 
Madame de Marguerittes, was produced with deserved success. It is called “ the 
Home Book of Beauty,” the intended publication of such an illustrated work in 
this city being made the ground-work for its plot; and a very good ground-work 
too, worth elaborating into something more than an elegant and pointed trifle. The 
play turns upon the manceuvres of certain dames who constitute what is calied 
amongst themselves “ Society,” each of whom repudiates the Book of Beauty 
whilst the “set” are gossipping together about it, but strenuously asserts her 
right to appear therein, the moment she can gain the Artist's private ear. In the 
first act we have the project anathematized by the ladies assembled in drawing- 
room committee--in the second, the scene shifts to the artist’s studio, where one by 
one they come to sit for their portraits, each in turn being concealed in cupboard or 
closet as a new arrival is announced. Finally, they break out, mutually laugh 
and explain, and when they hear that their hushands are coming in search of 
them, permit the artist to place them in picture frames, as though a set of tableau 
not vivants. This is done behind a curtain, and on its being drawn back, the as- 
tonished spouses see fac-similes of their better halves, and make amusing com- 
ments on their flattered appearance—at this there is a little spirt of feminine in- 
dignation, through which the living flesh and blood betrays itself, and all ends in 
a laugh, the Artist being of course saved from scandal by the a-propos production 
of his real lady-love, who is not included in the fair group. 

The dialogue of this piece is very cleverly written—spicy, but not ill-natured, 
the satire being aimed at those foibles of fashion which from time immemorial 
have been fair game on the stage. The getting-up, on which so much depends, - 
really admirable, and the last scene, in which the female living portraits are set’ 
frames, three above and three below, is the prettiest possible thing of the kind. 
There is but slight room for acting. What the ladies had to do, they did well ; 
and their costuming was beyond all praise. We can but name them and the parts 
they respectively filled. The men were “no-where.” Miss Mary Taylor, Mrs. 
Hautton Leader—Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Meyer Varnish—Mrs. Brougham. Mrs. John 
J. Penniwinkle—Mrs, G. Loder, Mrs. Montmorenci Green—Miss Kate Horn, 
Mrs. Zuyderzee—Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Tersichore Brown.—Miss Julia Gould, 
Grace Leader. : 

Next week is to be a busy one in affairs theatrical —The BRoapwaY produces 
“ Azael,’”’ the grand spectacle which has been running immensely at wan 
Lane.—At Nisto’s, the great Gabriel Ravel re-appears, with an improved oe 
augmented troupe, alternately with the excellent company of Mr. Burton, ar 
up town from Chambers Street, whilst his own house is enlarged and beaute® 





On Monday evening, Mrs. Skerrett, who has done good service at Barton's 
Theatre, takes a Benefit at that establishment, and we trust it may prove & a 
er. “The Soldier’s Daughter” and “ The Poor Gentleman” will bring into play 





heard another new Scotch ballad “ Auld Robin Gray.” This she sang with very 


all the talent of the Company. 
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Notices of New orks. 


Finst Impressions or ENGLAND AND ITs PEOPLE. By Hugh 
Miller. Boston, 1851. Gould.—A volume full of instruction and 
entertainment, from the pen of a Scottish author who has aleady earned 
an enviable repute by his works on Geology and Natural History. 
Not setting out with the deliberate intention of seeing all the lions ead 
recording his opinion of them, Mr. Miller appears to have dwelt with 
greater gusto and at greater length upon those localities and scenes in 
England which the set tourist might be apt to overlook. He was moved 
in his choice by the bent of his own favorite studies, and the interest 
which he felt in associations connected with his favorite authors. Thus 
he dwells lovingly and lingeringly on Hagley, the seat of Lord Lyttelton, 
on Leasowes, the residence of Shenstone, and on Olney, fraught with 
memories of Cowper, to whom his countrymen have scarcely yet done 
justice. Mr. Miller’s remarks on what he sees are fall of shrewdness 
and good humour ; and he writes without any apparent intention of 
working out settled theories. This last peculiarity in a grave volume 
of travels is somewhat rare, and gives one much confidence in Mr. Mil- 
ler’s appreciation. Altogether these “ first impressions” may be and 
will be extensively read. 

Tue Sourrarny or JUAN Fernanvez. By M. de Saintine. Boston, 
1851. Ticknor. This small volume is a translation from the French of 
the author of ‘ Picciola,” and gives a rather interesting account of the 
detention on a desert island of Alexander Selkirk, the real Robinson 
Crusoe. The author points out the difference between the moral effects 
produced upon Selkirk by his captivity, and those attributed by the ro- 
mantic De Foe to the hero of his unrivalled story. Selkirk was, in fact, 
pratified, but Robinson Crusoe is represented as morally benefitted by 
compulsory solitude; hence M. de Saintine deduces some hints as to 
the importance of a well-organized social system ; but to our thinking 
neither the fact in the one case, nor the fiction in the other, furnishes 

sufficient basis for genéral deduction. 

IsABELLA; THE VoTaress. By Mary Cowden Clarke. New York. 
1851. Putnam. This lady, it will be remembered, has undertaken the 
difficult task of illustrating the ‘ Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines” ; 
and so cleverly has she done it, that she has won from us a reluctant 
approbation. We therefore commend to notice this, the sixth tale of 
the proposed fifteen ; it brings up to Shakspeare’s opening point in 
“ Measure for Measure’ the imaginary life of the sainted and statu- 


esque Isabella. : a =e 

s Recetvep.—Godey’s Lady’s Book for June. . Long.—Graham’s 
ye Magazines or deen. ” Dewitt.—" The Gold Worshippers, or the 
Days we live in,” by the author of ‘“ Whitetriars.”” Harpers.—‘ Louise La Val- 
liere, or the Conclusion of the Iron Mask,” by A. Dumas. Peterson.—" The 
Banker’s Wife, or Like Father, Like Son,”’ T. 8. Arthur. Ibid.—" A Ro- 
mance of the Sea Serpent, or [chthyosaurus.” Second edition. 1849. J. Bart- 
lett, Cambridge.—" The Glenns, a Family History,” by J. L. McConnel, author 
of “Talbot & Vernon. Scribner.— The Harmony of Prophecy ; or Scriptural 
Illustrations of the Apocalypse,’ by the Rev. Alexander Keith, D. D. Harpers. 
—Poems, Drarcatic and Miscellaneous, by C.J.Cannon, LE. Dunigan.— Mary 
Lawson,” by Eugene Sue. Stringer § Townsend. 


Hine Arts. 


Warer Cotour Parntine in New Yorx.—We have only been in- 
formed, of late, that an Association of Artists has been formed in this 
city for the promotion of the above-named beautiful branch of painting. 
The parties interested, comprising much of the best talent of New 
York, are wisely going to work in a quiet manner and without any 
preparatory flourishes. They are, however, feeling their way towards 
an Exhibition of water-colour drawings, the novelty of which would 
attract notice, whilst it may be hoped that its excellence would ensure 
the patronage of the public. There is so much facility in the produc- 
tion of this class of works, and so much transparency and delicacy may 
be thrown into them, that we confess to great interest in the success of 
the experiment, and shall gladly take notice of its progress, from time 
to time. 

The Royal Manchester Institution offers a prize of one hundred guin- 
eas to the artist of the best Oil Painting, not previously exhibited, 
except at the Exhibition of the Royal Academy of this year, and to have 
been painted since the year 1849, also the Heywood Gold Medal, and 
10/. in money, to the Artist of the best Oil Painting of a subject selected 
from Sacred or Profane History. If the work to which the prize of 
One Hundred Guineas is awarded shall be of the class competing for 
the Heywood Prize, then the Painter of such a work will be entitled to 
receive both prizes. The above prizes are open to all competitors. 
The Council do not consider themselves bound to award a prize unless 
a work be exhibited which shall appear to them to be deserving of it. 
The Exhibition opens in September.—Mr. J. T. Peele, whose “« Babes in 
the Wood,” at the Art-Union Gallery is much and deservedly admired, 
sails for Europe shortly, with the intention of pursuing his professional 
stadies in [taly.—A general Exhibition of pictures by living artists, 
foreign as well as native, will shortly be opened in London.—Mr. Nash 

has painted for the Queen, four water-colour drawings of the Interior 
of the Crystal Palace. They are to be lithographed.—The celebrated 
collection of oe at Castle Howard, the seat of the Earl of Carlisle, 
Will, it is said, be immediately brought to London to be exhibited by 
permission of its noble proprietor at the Gallery of the British Institu- 
tion during the ensuingsummer months. Mr. W.H. Butler, 251 Broad- 
way, has invented a process for finishing Daguerreotype portraits in oil. 
Hitherto, the addition of colour has almost invariably spoiled their effect. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


At no very great distance from that colossal fabric whose novelty 
and splendour are the pride of England and the marvel of Europe, an- 
other exhibition claims our notice, with merits differing in every way 
from those of the vast collection in Hyde Park. There ingenuity and 
industry have arrayed their conveniencies and their wealth, here ge- 
nius and feeling pr aa themselves more exclusively to the impres- 
sions of fancy and the powers of sentiment ; there the broad day beam 
pers its universal light over the miscellaneous products of the earth, 

tre the ray is refracted and dissolved in the prismatic colours of 
Staphic art. The one is an exhibition first, and as yet sole, of its kind 
_-* numbering of the tribes and the gathering of thenations; the other 
Bane 88d hem ge of the works of the Royal Academy of Arts of Great 

ritain, which interests us especially by the indication it affords of our 
Progress in the highest branches of taste. 
bale mation of the Royal Commissioners to exclude painting from the 
. ls of the Palace of Industry, although sculpture, which is an art 
i ® more hardy and decorative character, figures to so large an extent 

n that extraordinary edifice. Painting retains with more propriety 

in Separate abode and her dedicated temple; for although her 
me be not marked in the turmoil and the contest of national indus- 
of she will be sought for in her appropriate haunts as the complement 

that great assemblage of the works of peace. 

‘ € therefore entered the private view of the Royal Academy yester- 
we ae more than usual interest and solicitude, and although it 
of th be easy to have brought together a morestriking collection even 

‘ 4 — of living artists, to illustrate the peculiar merits of the 
oa ‘sh school, we look without disappointment upon the result of the 
criti year, which will on Monday be open to the public. A French 
om of great experience and ingenuity recently made some melan- 
‘ee calculations on the fate of the paintings which have now year 
of th Thal, crowded in hopeless array the portals of fame and the walls 
exhibi alon in Paris. One per cent. on the whole number of works 
ms ated seemed to him a fair allowanee for fame, duration, and real 
Probab the rest passes into the shadowy realms of disfigured canvass. 
Present y such computations were suggested by the exhibition of the 
clined year in Paris, where the merit of the works produced has de- 
the poe Anca as their numbers have increased. By such a standard 
it pe “mg of the Royal Academy may be called a good one, though 
may b ‘nly cannot be ranked above the average. The English school 

© aceused of want of elevation and dignity, for it has never reach- 
al grandeur, and its most successful performances 











It was no doubt a judicious 
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are confined to trathful or humorous imitation of domestic life, a faith. 
ful and sometimes bold reflection of the accidents of nature, and a reali- 
ty of sentiment which extends even to the lower animals and the inani- 
mate world. If efforts have of late years been made to raise a more 

tent historic school, their results must be looked for elsewhere than 
in this exhibition. Our artists and their patrons are less addicted to 
paintings of history than to paintings of anecdote; but, without ap- 
plying the severer laws of criticism to the bulk of such productions, 
we are content to admit that they succeed since they please. 

The present exhibition corresponds to this description. We miss 
in it those works of inspiration which have sometimes done honour to 
the Academy. Several of the best painters have not produced their 
best works, and some honoured names are entirely absent; but without 
entering on the present occasion into very close examination or critic- 
ism, we shall succinctly point out the leading features of the collection. 
The place of honour has naturally been assigned to the new president 
of the Academy, Sir Charles Eastlake, but he contributes only one pic- 
ture, an Italian female head (No. 125), bearing the name of “ Ippolita 
Torelli,” painted with his usual delicacy of expression. To pass at 
once to the most striking works of the B ye we must eee in the first 
class Mr. Maclise’s great picture (No. 67) of ** Caxton’s Printing: office,” 
as equally remarkable for vigour of treatment, ingenuity of composi- 
tion, and amazing industry of detail, which contribute to render it one 
of the most successful pictures of the master. The scene lies in that 
ancient almonry of Westminster to which the apa 9 ress of Eng- 
land traces its glorious origin, and the skill of the artist has combined 
with consummate ability the varied elements suggested by the birth- 
place of that mighty power—the ecclesiastical character of the build- 
ing—the magnificence of the medieval Court of Edward IV., surround- 
ed with personages to whom the genius of Shakspeare has given per- 
petual life—the jealous aspect of Churchman and Monk—the robust 
handicraftsmen, from acute boyhood to the mature vigour of the 
strong unconscious servants of the art—and in the midst of this 
varied circle the sedate intelligence of William Caxton, conscious that 
he is presenting to his Sovereign and bequeathing to his country the 
greatest discovery of time. The pictorial treatment of the subject has 
all Mr. Maclise’s excellencies with a marked diminution in the unge- 
nial harshness of his style. The drawing is siugularly bold and vigor- 
ous, the figures have, as usual, too florid a tone, but the endless detail 
of the composition, equally correct and minute in every part, demands 
the most careful examination to do justice to the research and fidelity 
of the artist. Mr. Maclise’s portrait of Mr. Macready in the character 
of Werner (No. 644) has already been privately exhibited in one of the 
te ag and is a powerful dramatic impersonation of the great tra- 

edian. 

“ From Mr. Maclise we pass at once to the spot where we last year re- 
member to have seen Mr. Dyce’s charming ‘‘ Jacob and Rachel,” but 
which is now occupied by a deplorable failure of the same artist. He 
has converted the dignity of Lear defying the storm into the distraction 
of an old clothesman, and the biting jests of the Fool into a bestial 
caricature of humanity. We can hardly suppose that an artist of Mr. 
Dyce’s taste and delicacy of feeling will sink into the study of the loath- 
some and the false, which have been deified of late, as we shall see, by 
some of the younger painters; but his picture this year is a painful 
blot in a very fair and promising reputation. His colleague, Mr. Her- 
bert, has pursued a different course, and exhibits a finished study of a 
single figure (No. 84), belonging to a large composition of the Judgment 
of the Prophet Daniel, now in progress for the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which can hardly be surpassed for force, dignity and simplicity. 
It represents the boy Daniel, already armed with a Divine power of 
judgment beyond his years, and irresistibly condemning the Elder be- 
fore him. English art has produced nothing of more grandeur and 
truth than this picture, and though it is but a fragment of a far more 
considerable work it ranks with the best contents of this exhibition. 

Sir Edwin Landseer exhibits six pictures. We have the Monarch of 
the Forest springing from his lair in Glen-strae (No. 112), being, if we 
mistake not, the centre of the group of stags which the House of Com- 
mons refused to purchase for the New Palace of Westminster ; a group 
of animals’ heads (No. 134) synodically employed over a truss of cab- 
bage leaves ; a Highland * lassie” (No. 369), and a Highland keeper in 
the snow (No. 355), illustrating to perfection the Highland climate; 
and a fox in the last 10 minutes of the ‘‘ last run of the season” (No. 
538); but these are paintings of far less originality and skill than Sir 
Edwin's charming version of the celebrated scene from Midswamer 
NVight’s Dream ot “ Titania and Bottom with the ass’s head and the 
Sttendant fairies” (No. 157), which is to form part of the Shakspeare 
Gallery of Mr. Brunel. It is one of Landseer’s happiest efforts—ima- 
giuative, fantastical, and elvish, yet full of natural grace and reality. 
Bottom retains his native stupidity without coarseness ; his long-eared 
head has all the pitience of asinine suffering, while the attitude of his 
legs suggests with extreme drollery the domestic habits of the Athenian 
journeyman. Titania is not a fairy out of a melodrama, but the grace- 
ful creation of a poet—doating, deluded, but not impure; and the at- 
tendant elves, striding on the down of snow-white rabbits or tossing to 
and from the summer blossoms, are the very creatures of merriment 
and delight. 

Among the pictures which aspire more strictly to the character of 
history, or at least of historical anecdote, that of Mr. E. M. Ward, 
representing the Royal family of France during their confinement in 
the Temple (No. 185), is the most careful and the most effective. The 
unfortunate Louis XVI. lies asleep, his figure finely foreshortened and 
his face in shadow, while the illustrious partners of his captivity watch 
for him over their humble and epuades tasks. But what unrest and 
pain in those broken slumbers! what misery in the clas hands 
which have borne the sceptre of France! The boy-Dauphin, who sits 
at the feet of Marie Antoinette, holds in his shuttlecock an emblem of 
his fate. That fair-haire< girl who places the broken lily in the glass 
still survives, sole heiress of a doomed family, for she bears to this 
hour the name of the Duchess of Angouléme. The rest are on the 
brink of the most terrible catastrophe in modern history. If the pathos 
of Mr. Ward’s picture were less complete and the subject less power- 
fully rendered, we might possibly object to the Hogarthian minutia of 
some of his details; but these enhance an effect though they cannot 
create it, and they have been introduced with consummate skill and 
accuracy. Her Majesty was understood to have expressed a wish at 
the private view to place this picture in the Royal collection. To the 
same class of paintings we may assign a clever work of Mr. Frith’s 
(No. 204), founded upon the anecdote of ‘‘ Hogarth brought before the 
Governor of Calais as a Spy ;” Mr. Elmore’s “ Hotspur and the Fop” 
(No. 487); and Mr. Egg’s “‘ Pepys intruduced to Nell Gwynne,” which 
struck us as coarse and affected. Mr. Frank Stone’s Scene from the 
Merchant of Venice, when Bassanio receives the announcement of 
Antonio’s losses (No. 606) is painted in the customary style of the 
artist, but with a singular absence of dramatic power, both in the 
arrangement of the figures and the expression of the personages. Mr. 
Hook has given us (No 535) a version of the judgment scene in the 
same play, by no means deficient in originality. His Shylock is a 
creation of his own—his Portia, dressed in scarlet doctor’s robes, forms 
an admirable piece of colour, and though the effect of the picture is not 
entirely pleasing it is novel and meritorious. ‘* The Rescue of the 
Brides of Venice,” by the same artist, is a work of great and increasing 
promise. 

Since the death of Mr. Etty, the most remarkable of his immediate 
followers must be considered to be Mr. Frost. In spite of a tendency 
to degenerate into softness, there is considerable grace in his composi- 
tion and beauty in his]colour. The ‘“‘ Wood Nymphs” (No. 407) are 
certainly one of his best pictures, and preferable in some respects to 
the ‘* Hylas” (560). Of a higher order still, however, both in colour 
and in expression, is Mr. Cope’s large picture of ‘* The Sisters ” ( No. 
161) in the corner of the great room, to which we shall revert more 
fully in a future notice. We are compelled in like manner to pass 
summarily to-day over Mr. Pool’s classical composition (No. 344) of 
** The Goths in Italy,” where the rude conquerers of the South are ca- 
rousing on the shores of Campania; over Mr. Horsley’s ‘“* Allegro and 
Penseroso” (No. 592), painted for Prince Albert ; O’Neil’s ** Ahasue- 
rus ”’ (No. 514); and Mr. Uwin’s charming little gems of colour, ‘‘ The 
Parasol ” (172), and ** Hop-picking ” (175), which make us forgive him 
for having planted an unhallowed foot on the “ Isle of Calypso,” (No 
35). Mr. Goodall’s ‘* Raising of the Maypole” (552), is the finest spe- 
cimen of his talents we have had since the first precocious display of 
them—nothing can be more animated and brilliant, or more carefully 
and skilfully managed in detail. Among names which are new to us 
that of Mr. T. Faed, a Scotch artist of promise in the manner of Wil- 
kie, who exhibits ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray” and « The First Step” (811), 
deserves to be noticed. We cannot censure at present, as amply or as 
strongly as we desive to do, that strange disorder of the mind or the 
eyes which continues to rage with unabated absurdity among a class of 
juvenile artists who style themselves « P. R. B.,” which being interpre- 
ted means Pre-Raphael-brethren. Their faith seems to consist in an 
absolute contempt for perspective and the known laws of light and 


shade, an aversion to beauty in every shape, and a singular devotion 
to the minute accidents of their subjects, Faclnding, or rather seeking 
out, every excess of sharpness and deformity. Mr. Millais, Mr. Hunt, 
Mr Collins, and in some degree Mr. Brown, the author of a huge pic- 
ture of Chaucer (No. 380), having undertaken to reform the arts om 
these principles. The Council of the Academy, acting ina spirit of tol- 
eration and indulgence to young artists, have now allowed these extra- 
vagances to disgrace their walls for the last three years; and though 
we cannot prevent men who are capable of better things from wasting 
their talents on ugliness and conceit, the public may fairly require that 
such offensive jests should not continue te be exposed as specimens of 
the waywardness of those artists who have relapsed into the infancy 
of their profession. 

Among the landscape painters Mr. Stanfic!d takes. without a rival, 
the lead in his large work of ‘‘ The Battle of Roveredo” (196), and in 
his lesser picture, in the small North Room, of “‘ The Great Tor” (No. 
742.) Mr. Witherington has several pure English scenes of great na- 
tural truth and beauty, from the lanes of Middlesex to the beeches of 
Knowle and the fells of Northern England. A slight further modifi- 
cation may be traced in the style of Mr. Creswick, who produces no- 
thing quite equal to his large landscapes of last year, but has aimed at 
certain effects of evening, full of great solemnity and beauty, but 
more familiar to us from the canvas of other artists. Mr. Danby has 
several works of extraordinary vividness and dioramic illusion borrowed 
from the violent effects which he imitates with so much audacity and 
success. Lee and Cooper produce, with something of monotony, their 
sanlit meadows, shallow streams, and stately cattle; Linnell, some 
English scenes of more than his usual excellence; Redgrave, a delicious 
woodland glen, where Southey and Wordsworth were wont, it is said, 
to wile away the sultry days of June; and Roberts, two fine paintings 
of Dutch churches, with a vast Syrian landscape, somewhat too much 
expanded for the incidents and subjects introduced on the canvas. Mr. 
Cook, who has passed the autumn at Venice, exhibits a group of 
‘* Bragozzi” or fishing vessels of the Lagunes, and 4 fine luminous pic- 
ture of the ‘‘Salute and the Dogana.” Mr. Harding has a pleasing 

icture of ** Tournon on the Rhone” (641). Among the works of men 
ess known in London, two small pictures of Welch scenery by Mr. Oa- 
kes, of Liverpool (No. 186 and No. 208), were much admired. 

The portraits of the year have not any high pretensions to merit, 
and they have not usurped an immoderate space on the walls; indeed, 
in rte portraits the present exhibition issomewhat deficient. Those 
of Miss Lygon, Mrs. Philip Miles, and Miss Malin, and Lord Truro, 
and Mr. Justice Erle, ty Mr. Frank Grant; Lord Brougham, by Pick- 
ersgill; Lord Overstone, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop 
of London, by Eddis; a charming head of Mrs. Richards by herself; 
and some vigorous Scotch portraits of the Duke of Argyle and Professor 
Wilson, by Sir Watson Gordon, may be noticed favourably ; while it ap- 
pears thata Mr. Brigstocke has undertaken to avenge the Papal aggres- 
sion after his own fashion, by hanging up Cardinal Wiseman in such a 
costume and with such an expression that no greater affront has yet 
been offered to the Romish prelate. His eminence, however, who at- 
tended the private view, seemed in no way abashed by the painful ap- 
pearance he is making on the walls. 

But in the walks of portrait painting Sir W. Ross and Mr. Thorburn 
reign supreme in their own branch, not only over their contemporaries, 
but over the miniature painters of any age. Nothing can be more ex- 
quisitely wrought than the dress, colour, and expression of the Princess 

Loyal in a fancy dress by Sir W. Ross, and several other works of the 
same artist; while Thorburn aims with success at a style of grandeur 
and expression never before attempted oniyory. The pictures of Prince 
Albert, and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg in armour (987) and those of Lady 
Melbourne, Mrs. Yorke, and Mrs. Upton, are each of them master- 
pieces : and we wish the same perfection were more frequently attained 
in the larger productions of our school of art. 

The Sculpture Room is for once not overloaded with marbles, many 
having been sent to the Exhibition in Hyde-park ; but it contains two 
charming statues of Hebe and Psyche, by M ‘ Dougall, and some admi- 
rable busts, especially that of Prince Albert, in a reduced sixe, oy 
Baron Marochetti—the same eminent sculptor whose Richrd Coeur de 
Liou points his ponderous sword to heaven with such colossal strength 
and devout energy on the sward at the western end of the Crystal Pal- 
ace 


We shall take an early opportunity of reverting with greater detail 
to many erie of the Exhibition of the Academy, which we have passed 
over too briefly or omitted to notice altogether. — Times, 3d inst. 

* 





SALE OF THE PicTURES OF THE LATE KinG Louis Purtippe.—The 
sale of pictures, statues, and objects of art belonging to the collection 
of the late king Louis Philippe commenced on Monday the 28th ult., at 
the sale rooms in the Rue des Jetineurs, Paris. During the time they 
were open to public view the rooms were crowded, and at the sale, both 
on Monday and Tuesday, the biddings were very animated. A picture, 
by Leopold Robert, ‘‘ A Funeral at Rome,” was purchased by the Duke 
de Galiera, for the Orleans family, for 15,300f. ; “‘ Cupid and Psyche,” 
by M. Picot, fetched 6.400f.: ‘* The Arrest of Crespicrre,” by M. Tony 
Johannot, was bought for the Duke de Montpensier for 4,000f ; 
“The Greek Woman,” by Ary Scheffer, fetched 3,500f.; « Allan 
M‘Aulay,” by Horace Vernet, went for 1,315f. ; a ** Combat with a 
Corsair,” by the same master, fetched 1,375f.; the ‘‘ Emperor at 
Charleroy,” by the same, 2,400f.; a ‘‘ Malle-poste,” by Sweebach, 
fetched 1,280f.; a ‘‘ Brigand’s Wife,’ by Séhnetz, 1,205f. The two 
paintings by Gericault, the ‘* Chasseur iA la Garde ” and the “ Cuir- 
assier Blessé ; were sold for 23,403f. Five paintings by M. Horace 
Vernet—viz. the “ Bataille de Jemappes,” the “‘ Bataille de Valmy,” 
the “‘ Bataille de Montmirail,” the ** Bataille de Hanau,” and “ Camille 
Desmoulines av Palais Royal”—were purchased by the Marquis of 
Hertford at the Pepi Ladmew respectively :—1,600f., 5,310f., 5,800f., 
10,000f., 210f. The «* Déscente de la Croix,” by Delaroche, was sold 
for 1,650f.; the “‘ Visite du Curé,” by Belangé, 1,410f.; the « Vue due 
Mont St. Michel,” by Gudin, 1,325f.; and the ‘* Cote de Normandie,” 
by the same painter, 1,200f. 





Tue Earv or PemBRoxe’s Sace.—The sale of the magnificent fur- 
niture in the Earl of Pembroke’s mansion, No. 7 Carlton-terrace, has 
been concluded yesterday by Messrs. Christie and Manson. The sale 
commenced on Monday, the 5th inst., and lasted during the four fol- 
lowing days. The prices of some of the most remarkable lots are sub- 
joined :—No. 181, portrait of Leo X. seated in his robes, by 8. del Pi- 
ombo, £189; No. 200, five Dresden vases, painted with subjects and 
bouquets of flowers, mounted with or-moulu, £65 2s.; No. 204, a 
small Dresden tureen, cover, and stand, painted after Watteau, £42 
10s. 6d. ; No, 205, a Dresden tea and coffee service, £96 12s ; No. 224, 
a Venetian carved and gilt pier table, the slab of Florentine pietro da- 
ro, £43 1s.; No. 227,@ pair of superb candelabra, bronze ind gilt, 
for 11 lights each, 4 feet 6 inches high, £178 10s. ; Nos. 234 and 235, 
two cisterns, 20-inch diameter, of Oriental enamel. £158 11s. ; No. 236, 
& sarcophagus-shaped commode, of the finest old buhl on tortoiseshell, 
£231. ; Nos. 237 and 238, two ebony cabinets, with or-moulu mould- 
ings, £73 10s. each; Nos. 244 and 245, two coffres, of buhl on tortoise 
shell £157 10s. each; No. 246,a pair of ornamental candelabra, of 
Russian schmeltz, £162 15s. ; No. 247, a pair of pedestals of old buhl, 
£168; Nos. 248 and 249, two pair of rosewood and brass pedestals of 
the time of Louis Quatorze, £133 7s. each; No. 253, a chandelier of 
or-moulu, in the form of a palm tree, with drops of rock crystal, for 
80 lights, £231; No. 267, a circular table, 40 inches in diameter, of 
mosaic work, £:252 ; No. 268, a handsomely ornamented looking-glass, 
5 feet by 3 feet 3 inches, £105 ; No. 354, a pair of Oriental jars and 
covers, in the old French style, £70 ; No. 383, a set of three Sevres 
vases, turquoise, with gilt Cupids and wreaths—the centre vxse oviform, 
the other two flat ovals—painted after Wouvermans, £698 5s.; No. 
414, an octagonal gold snuff-box, with six miniatures of Louis XVI. 
and his Court, formerly the property of George III., £257 5s. ; No. 
415, a Grayhound and two Puppies, by Gott, £141 15s. ; Nos. 416 and 
417, two Bacchantes, in white »arble, £600; Nos. 424 and 425. five su- 
par oviform vases and covers, bleu de Roi, painted with senports and 

ouquets of flowers, on or-mould stands, £1,465 ; and Lot 434. a sec~e- 
taire of marqueterie in the tulip and ringwood, with plaques of Sév- 
res on the fall down front and drawers, £682 10s. 





ExTrAorpinary Funerav.—The funeral of the late George Samp- 
son, for 23 years huntsman of the famous Hallamshire harriers, took 
place at Fulwood church on Sunday se’nnight. So great wis the es- 
teem in which he was held by his brother Nimrods far and wide, that 
at least 3,000 assembled at the village of Hallam, where he had resided, 
and accompanied his remains to the grave, as many as was pructicable 
walking in procession. Great numbers had come from plxces as far 
distant as Glossop, Ashopton, Barnsley, Barlow, and Chesterfield. The 








deceased huntsman expired on the previous Wednesday, at the age of 
57.—Derby Mercury. 
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LIBEL ON ENGLISH NUNS. 
Baw Covrr. (Sittings in Banco, before Mr. Justice CoveRivGE. ) 
THE QUEEN V. SCOTT, 


Mr. Serjeant Shee (with whom was Mr. John Scott) said, be was in- 
structed to move for a rule to show cause why a criminal information 
should not be filed against Mr. David Scott, the printer and publisher 
of the Morning Advertiser newspaper. for certain libels published in 
that paper on the 12th and 20th of March last. He made this ee 
tion upon the affidavits of certain residents at Clapham, some 20 ladies, 
who since 1848 had been members of # religious institution and estab- 
lishment called the Convent of Notre Dame, in Bedford-lane, Clapham ; 
men, who stated themselves to be the sole spiritual direc- 
tors and advisers of the said community; and of two medical gcntle- 
men who were surgeons at Clapham, who stated themselves to be the 
usual medical attendants of the said community, and of certain scho- 
lars who were resident there, receiving an education from the members 
of the community. He had, first, the affidavits of the Rev. R. Simpson, 
of 1, Nelson-terrace, Clapham-common, and John Coldicoate Dell, of 6, 
Hammond-terrace, Manor-street, Clapham, who stated that there had 
been for the last 18 months in Bedford-lane, Clapham-road, a certain 
religious institute, community, and establishment consisting of females, 
and within the meaning of the statute of 10th George IV. chap. 7, and 
which community was called by the name of the Convent of Notre Dame. 
They stated that the Morning Advertiser of the 12th of March contain- 
ed the following libel :— 

“A NEW ORDER OF NUNS. 

“ We understand that a very great, aod it is tofbe hoped unusual, commotion 
hhas just taken place in the convent on the southern side of the Thames. in the vi- 
cinity of a well-known common, To the surprise and consternation of the sister- 

a novelty suddenly appeared among them the other day in the shape of a 

‘sister,’ of infantile age, or, more properly speaking, of no age at all, What added 
tw the interest of the circumstance was the fact of the ‘novice’ not having entered 
the convent either by the door, the window, or the chimney, It ought to be men- 
ti: od that the dsuaal proces of taking the veil was dispensed with on this occa- 
si The nun made her appearance without ceremony of any kind, and amidst 
so» is made by herself which ill accorded with the silence of the place. For fur- 
the particulars we must refer to the medical gentleman who, instead of the priest, 
ass ..ed ia the introduction of the interesting stranger into the convent and into the 
wor d atthe same time, Itis difficult tosay whether the surprise orthe scandal be 
the greater at the institution of this new order of the sisterhood,” 
And the deponents stated, that in the Morning Advertiser of the 20th 
ef March there appeared another libel of and concerning the said in- 
stitute and establishment, professing to be the report of a speech deli- 
vered by Mr. Edward Turner at a public meeting of the Protestant in- 
habitants of the borough of Southwark, held at a certain house called 
the Bridge-house Hotel, to petition Parliament for an effectual bill of 
protection against the designs of Popery :— 

“The speaker, after referring to the mischievous results of the ‘ conventinal’ 
(thereby meaning conventaal) system, as exhibited in the case of a young lady of 
the Beverly famiuy,of large property, who has been shut up ina nunnery by the 
Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury, adverted to the demoralising nature of these 
institutions. He had heard, on good authority, the case of a childbirth in a nun- 
nery at Clapham. At first the report was declared to be utterly devoid of truth, 
but it was now said that it was a stranger who had been attended by a medical 
man, and not one of the inmates.” 

The deponents stated their belief that the libels were published of and 
concerning the establishment in Bedford-lane, and were intended to in- 
sinuate and assert that a member of the religious community had 
given birth toa bastard child, and that immoralities had been and were 

ractised within the precincts of the said establishment, and that the 
ibels were false and unfounded in fact. He then had the affidavit of 
Clarissa Noel, who stated herself to be the sister superior of the said 
religious establishment, and she gave an account of the establishment 
of this convent from September, 1848, and she gave the names of all 
the members of the community at the time of her making the affidavit, 
and of all the persons who at any time had been members of the said 
community, and she most positively denied that there was any truth or 
foundation for the insinuations contained in such libels. He had then 
the affidavits of the 10 ladies who were now resident in the convent, 
and they also expressly denied that there was any ground for the im- 


luuteered their services to Lady Franklin, accompanied his proposal 
to command the Prince Albert with an offer of £500 towards the 
uipment of the expedition. We record this fact as one honoura- 
ble to all concerned, though Lady Franklin's acceptance of the highly 
valuable services of Mr. Kennedy has, we understand, prevented her 
from accepting its obvious advantages. 

The Prince Albert is oper to sail for the polar regions on or 
about the 15th, and she will not this time go out without the organ, 
which the illustrious Prince whose name she bears has kindly order- 
ed to be put on board “to contribute to the amusement of the men”’ 
in the dreary depths of winter. 

M. Bellot, of the French marine, whose volunteer of services for any 
Arctic expedition was announced in our journal a few days since, ar- 
rived from Paris on Saturday morning. He has hastened across to 
join the Prince 4/bert, at Aberdeen. M. Bellot, Knight of the Legion 
of Honour, is a distinguished officer in the French service, and was 
wounded at Madagascar in 1845, in the combined attack of the French 
and English at Tamatave. The generous offer of his services on an ar- 
duous voyage to the Arctic seas, in a cause so sacred, will be duly ap- 
preciated by all classes of her Majesty’s subjects, and tend, we trust, 
to cement that union between the nations of the globe which is so ar- 
dently sought to be established by the *‘ world’s fair.” M. Bellot is, 
as it were, the spaneeanres of the French navy in the search for 
Franklin, for we have reason to believe that deep sympathy is felt by 
all officers of the navy of France, and indeed of all navies in the civil- 
ized world, in the fate of that brave and good man and his gallant as- 
sociates.— London paper, 12th inst. 

We regret to announce that despatches have been received from Com- 
mander Pullen, dated Fort Simpson, October 29, 1850, stating that his 
intended Expedition to the north of Banks’ Land from Cape Bathurst 
has been entirely unsuccessful. The ice was so hummocky and heavy 
that it was impossible to reach even Cape Bathurst; and after waiting 
for some days in the vicinity of that Cape in the hope that some favour- 
able change might enable the party to advance, Commander Pullen was 
under the painful necessity of retracing his steps. Thus, a promising 
field in the Arctic regions will remain unsearched, un!ess Capt. Austin 
or the Commander of the American Expedition send “egies to explore 
it:—which is exceedingly doubtful, as in default of the receipt of any 
intelligence from us this summer, they will suppose that Commander 
Pallen is occupying the ground.— did. 





CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE THAMEs.—Increasing civilization has left 
the prize ring almost exclusively in the hands of vulgar ruffians, but 
feats of strength and endurance yet attract much notice in England, 
as is shown in the following spirited account of a recent rowing match 
on the Thames : 


** At a period like the present, when the combined industrial pro- 
ductions of the civilized world have drawn to our shores a host of con- 
tinental visitors, the great match of yesterday, which we are about to 
record, possessed more than ordinary features of interest, as affording 
the foreign visitors an opportunity of witnessing a trial of skill and en- 
durance but rarely or ever seen in any other part of the globe. 

**The competitors on this occasion were Robert Coombes, the re- 
nowned champion of the Thames, and Thomas M‘Kinney, of Richmond, 
who aspired to that honorary distinction, The weather was most 
agreeable. The South-Western Railway and steamboats were literally 
besieged. and at Putney, Hammersmith, and every part of the shore or 
river in the course presented thousands of spectators. The Citizen, 
on board of which there were many continental visitors, the Chi/de 
Harold, the Locomotive, and the Echo steamers, were all crowded with 
company, and the Leander eight, the Westminster Scholars’, the Thames, 
and other celebrated aquatic clubs, with every description of boat, 
were put into requisition, and a more interesting or animated scene as 
the hour for the contest approached it would be difficult to describe. 

“At @ quarter to 6 the rival candidates moved towards Putney- 
bridge, to row aclear right-away wager to Mortlake. Both looked full 





putation. He had also the affidavits of Josephine Laguesse , sister su- 

rior of the convent of Notre Dame at Blackburn; of Iphigenie de 
Paiva, sister a of the convent of Notre Dame at Liverpool 
These ladies had been inmates of the convent at Clapham, and their 
affidavits were to the same effect as those already referred to. Then 
there were the affidavits of the Rev. Frederick de Held and the Rev. 
Louis de Buggenom, who were the sole spiritual advisers of the estab- 
lishment, to the same effect. He had then the affidavits of John Par- 
rott, surgeon, and Edward Taylor, surgeon-apothecary, and they stated 
that they had been surgeons attending the establishment, and they be- 
lieved the imputation to be false and untrue. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge said, the learned serjeant was entitled to his 
rule, but nothing was said with regard to the scholars or as to their 
ages; he would suggest whether they might not make the affidavits more 
complete. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee said, that should be done. 

Rule granted. 

Rule was also granted in a similar application against the Morning 
Herald ; but in both cases a public apology was tendered in the Bail 
Court, on the following Monday, and the rules discharged. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


The little vessel Prince Albert, which, skilfully handled by Captain 
Forsyth, performed so remarkable a voyage last year, although she 
failed in ber mission, is again on the eve of sailing from Aberdeen, in 
the hope of now accomplishing it. Mr. Kennedy, an experienced offi- 
cer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, is in command of the expedition ; 
and Mr. Leask, ice-master of the orth Star, who piloted that vessel 
through Bafiin’s Bay and Barrow’s Strait, is in command of the vessel. 
Embarked with them is John Hepburn. This brave man, who was 
with Sir John Franklin, Richardson, and Back, when they explored 
the shores of the Polar Sea, and whose noble conduct under trying cir- 
cumstances of no ordinary nature is imperishably written on the page 
of history, has volunteered his services to go in search of his honoured 
master. Thecrew of the vessel are all picked men—a large portion 
being those who sailed in her last year. 

Lady Franklin, we believe, has gone down to Aberdeen, where the 
v. ssel is fitting out, and is expected to remain some time in Scotland. 

It is almost superfluous to say that the course of the Prince Albert 
will be directed to Prince Regent’s Inlet, and that the main object of 
the voyage is to explore the western coast of Boothia from Cape Bird, 
south, and the eastern coast from Brentford Bay. 
it, the vessel will probably go to Brentford Bay, whence the two boat 
parties will be dispatched ; and there is every reasonable hope that the 

ty destined for the western side will find a water communication be- 

ween Brentford Bay and Cape Bird. At all events, the distance across 
cannot be more than ten miles, and be the difficulties what they may, 
we doubt not Mr. Kennedy’s energies and experience in travelling will 
succeed in overcoming them. 

Had the Government acceded to the request of Sir Robert Inglis to 
send a steam vessel to bring us intelligence from Captain Austin’s 
squadron, the Prince Albert would have gone straight to her work; 
but we have heard that she will now be directed first to endeavour to 
communicate with Griffith’s Island, in Barrow’s Strait, where it is the 
known intention of Captain Austin’s squadron to leave notice of their 
proceedings. Should they be of such a nature as to render it de- 
sirable for the Prince Albert to return to England to communicate 
the intelligence she gains, she will doubtless be authorised to do so; 
but should this not be necessary, we fear we must make up our 
minds to remain in ignorance till the autumn of 1852, when the ships 
will probably return; for there appears to us to be but little hope 
of learning anything until then, unless, indeed, Captain Austin had 
the good Tuck (scarcely during that short season to be expected) to 
come up with the missing parties last year, in which case we may 
hope to have the squadron back in the ensuing autumn. 

t is not to be supposed that the whale ships will venture far to the 
westward, and in our opinion the only hope of learning caging will 
be by the return of the Ancient Mariner. The brave old man Sir 
John Ross may have gone to the westward with Captain Austin’s 
ships, and will, in such case, be able to tell us of their whereabouts; 
but this is by no means to be relied upon. 

We beartily wish that the gentr of the land would support the un- 
dertaking, y coming more liberally forward with their subscriptions. 
Many have done so, but the great burden of the expense is still borne 
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ought to 


—that a commander in the navy, among other officers who have vo- | funds of the above institution. 


If the ice admits of | Sir W. P. Carew and E. Hulse, Esq., schooner Gem, 125 tons; T. Hod- 


of confidence and health, and although M‘Kinney had the advantage of 
being 12 years the younger, and nearly three-parts of a stone the 
heavier man, Coombes was backed freely at 5 and 6 to 4, and a very 
large amount was laid out at that odds, the takers being extremely 
eager. 
Mr. E. Searle, of the firm of Searle and Sons, having taken his 
a in the head of the Locomotive, which had been roped off, so that 
e might be appealed to without hindrance by the partisans on either 
side, preparations were made for the start, the steamers and other 
boats so arranging themselves as not in any way to impede the course. 
Coombes took his station on the Middlesex side of the centre arch of 
Putney-bridge, his opponent being on the Surrey side. At 123 minutes 
past 6 a capital start was effected, and M‘Kinney immediately began to 
show the stem of his boat slightly in front, and up to opposite Messrs. 
Searle’s premises might be said to have retained precisely the same 
lead. From this place, amidst defeaning shouts from all sides, M’- 
Kinney forced his pace, so as to get his boat completely clear of his ad- 
versary, but he was not long allowed to enjoy his advantage. The 
pace on both sides was killing, and it was obvious that ene or the other 
must soon give way. On nearing the Craven cottage, the renowned 
champion put on a spirt which in a dozen strokes changed the aspect 
of things, and placed his boat’s nose a couple of feet in front. M‘Kin- 
ney applied himself again to his work with even increased power, but 
Coombes again ‘* put the steam on” so as to show his more youthful 
adversary that he was invincible. All M‘Kinney’s efforts, ‘‘ plucky” 
as they certainly were, were unavailing. Coombes went through Ham- 
mersmith-bridge two clear lengths ahead, increased his advantage, 
gradually, and won by a dozen or more lengths, thus retaining his title 
of the Champion of the Thames and Tyne, besides the valuable consi- 
— of £400 stakes. The time occupied by the winner wes 27 
min. 30 sec.” 


Royat Yacur Squapron.—On the 9th inst., the members of this 
club held their annual general meeting at the Thatched House Tavern, 
St. James’s-street. The commodore, the Earl of Wilton, occupied the 
chair. A considerable number of members attended, including the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Marquis of Conyngham, Viscount Exmouth, the 
Right Hon. Milner Gibson, Captain Sir George B. Pechell, M. P., Mr- 
J. Maxse, Mr. Spencer De Horsey, Colonel Markham, and Mr. G. Ben. 
tinck. The following gentlemen were elected members:—Joseph Parker, 
Esq., cutter Magician, 62 tons; the Rev. Robert P. Hartopp, cutter 
Syren, 68 tons; Lieut.-Col. Joshua Smith, schooner Leda, 120 tona; 





ges, Esq., M. P., cutter Laelia, 75 tons. Six gentleman were elected 
honorary members, It was stated that the funds of the club were 
rapidly increasing, and that a very considerable balance at present re- 
mained in the treasurer’s hands. It was announced that the Queen’s 
Cup for large cutters of 105 tons, etc., would be sailed for on the 18th 
of August. His Royal Highness Prince Albert had given a cup, which 
would be sailed for on the 20th of August, by large class schooners. 
The committee had apportioned the sum of 100/. for yachts of all na- 
tions, belonging to clubs ; the course to be round the Isle of Wight. It 
was expected that the season would be a very brilliant one. 





Tue EncuisH Bencn.—The present Judges have, so many of them, 
been but very recently promoted from the bar to the bench, that they 
find it very difficult to preserve their dignity and authority ; witness 
the recent squabbles between Serjeant Wilkins and Baron Platt, and 
between Baron Martin and some ofhis bar. Informer days it was the 


neglect, as it suited his good pleasure. Even the bold and eloquent 
Curran could never get a hearing from Lord Clare, who used to turn a 


something else, while the unhappy Curran was arguing his best. One 


Lordship, sat a large and 


speech Lord Clare continued to fondle and caress. Suddenly Curran 


cause I observed your Lordship was in consultation.” 





deaf ear to all he could say, and would engage himself palpably about tigers, cobra-di-capellos, shawls, and diamonds. 


A Liserat Nosteman.—Rear Admiral the Duke of Northumber- 
land, on accepting the office of President to the Royal National Insti- 
‘ tution for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck, has not only gener- 
by Lady Franklin, which ought not to be allowed. An account is | ously contributed 100 guineas to its fands, b 
opened at Drummond’s, and we earnestly hope that our appeal may 
ther in vain. It is a noble and honourable service, and 

supported by the noble and honourable of the land.— 
We cannot omit to mention—though not at liberty to give his name 


ut has also, with his usual 
benevolence and munificence, further guaranteed to complete the coast 
of Northumberland from Berwick-on-Tweed to Tynemouth with life- 
boats, rocket apparatus, and every means necessary for the preserva- 
tion of life from shipwreck, at his own expense, and exclusive of the 


— 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

Start not, gentle reader, you shall not have, this week, another dose 
of six columns; nor do we purpose converting the A/bion into a cat, 
logue of curiosities in the gigantic glass show-case. Having duly re. 
gistered its progress to completion and its inauguration, together with 
a comprehensive glance at its general arrangements and contents, we 
shall now limit ourselves to occasional glances at such items of th, 
whole as may appear best worthy of attention, but without any attemt 
to systematise them; whilst we shall also add, from time to time, such 
incidental particulars as may seem likely to prove of interest. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE JuRtes.—Class 1. Sir H. De la Beche, op 

F.R.8., 28, Jermyn street, Piccadilly, director-general of the Beologi- 
cal survey of the united kingdom.—Clase 2. M. Dumas, Paris, former. 
ly Minister of Agriculture and Commeree, member of the Institute — 
Class 3. Russian nomination, not yet made.—Class4. Professor p 
Owen, F.R.8., College of Surgeons, Lincola’s-inn-fields, curator to the 
College of Surgeons.—Class 5. Rev. E. Moseley, M.A., F.R.S , Educa. 
tion-office, Privy Council, Inspector of Schools, and formerly Professop 
of Mechavics at King’s College.—Class 6. General Poncelet, Pari, 
member of the Institute, formerly director of the Polytechnic schools, 
&e —Class7. I. K. Brunel, F.R.S., Duke street, Westminster, giyi} 
engineer.—Class 8. Baron Charles Dupin, Paris, President of the 
French Commission, member of the Institute, President c? the Centra) 
Jury.—Class9. P. Pusey, M.P.,F.R.S., Pusey, near Farringdon — 
Class 10. Sir David Brewster, 1, Dorset street, Manchester square 
Principal of the University, St. Andrew’s.—Class 11. Sir J. Ander. 
son, Lord Provost of Glasgow, Glasgow, cotton manufacturer.—Clagg 
12. Professor Herrman, Munich. Ministerial Councillor, &¢.—Clagg 
13. George Tawke Kemp, 34, Spital square, silk manufacturer.—(C)agg 
14. John Wilkinson, J.P., Leeds, fiaxspinner.—Class 15. Van Hoe. 
gaerden, Brussels, manufacturer, and member of the Chamber of Com. 
merce.—Class 16. Hon. Colonel George Anson, 25, Hill street, Berke. 
ley square.—Class 17. Van der Weyer, London, Envoy Extraordinar 

and Minister Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
—Class 18. John Hargreaves, Accrington, Lancashire, calico printer, 
—Class 19. Professor Bolley, of Switzerland; London, Head Comnis. 
sioner for Switzerland in London.—Class 20. William Felkin, Mayor 
of N oningians the Park, Nottingham, hosiery manufacturer.—(Cjasg 
21. Lord Wharncliffe, 28, Lower Brook street.—Class 22. The Hon, 
Horace Greeley, of New York.—Class 23. Duc de Luynes, Paris, mem- 
mer of the Institute, &c.—Class 24. Count von Harrach, Prague, Cham. 
berlain of the Emperor of Austria, President of the Society of Arts and 
Manufactures at Prague.—Class 25. Duke of Argyll, Stafford house, 
St. James’s.—Class 26. Adam Chevalier de Burg, Vienna, Director of 
the Imperial Polytechnic Institute, Vice President of the Society of Arts 
and Manufactures, and member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at Vienna.—Class 27. Pietro Pistruccia, Rome, artist.—Class 28 Se- 
nor Don Joaquim Alfonso, Madrid, Director of the Conservatory of Arts 
at Madrid.—Class 29. Lord Canning, Grosvenor square.—Class 30. 
Herr von Viebahn, Berlin, Presideat of the Zollverein Commission for 
the Exhibition of 1851. 


Meratuic Scu.tprures.—As might be expected, Messrs, Hunt and 
Roskell (the successors of Storr and Mortimer) are the most considera- 
ble exhibitors inthis department ; the number of objects presented by 
them being nearly 100, among which are many of great magnitude, 
beauty, and value. One of these is a testimonial in sivas presented to 
Sir Moses Montefiore. The sphynxes are indicative of the captivity of 
the Israelites in Egypt ; the figures represent Moses and Ezra, the great 
deliverers of their people. A Jew of Damascus is represented in chains 
and another released. Under these are appropriate texts in Hebrew, 
the vine and the fig tree overshadowing. The group on the summit of 
the work represents David rescuing the lamb from the jaws of the lion; 
the bas reliefs represent the passage of the Red Sea and the destruction 
of Pharaoh’s host. Lawless violence in the world is typified by wolves 
devouring flocks. Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore are represented 
landing at Alexandria and obtaining a firman, This fine piece of work 
has been modelled from designs by Sir George Hayter. 

Among the objects exhibited by this firm which will be viewed with 
the most interest, is a silver cup, the last work of that kind which was 
superintended by Chantrey. It was presented to Charles Kemble on 
his retirement from the stage. The frieze representg the seven ages, 
the figure of Kemble as Hamlet being placed on the stmmi+. 

The same house also exhibits @ magnificent shield, in silver, given as 
a prize by the Emperor of Russia to the Ascot races in 1848. This 
work, designed and modelled by Mr. Brown, represents the principal 
incidents in the life of Peter the Great. In the centre Peter is repre- 
sented triumphing over Ignorance, Vice, and Envy. The six compart- 
ments, divided by figures of Victory, represent as many incidents in 
the life of the Czar. One exhibits his deliverance from the insurrec- 
tion of the Shillitz; and in another he is represented working as a ship- 
wright in Deptford dockyard; another represents the foundation of 
St. Petersburgh; another celebrates his clemency at the taking of the 
Neva; the fifth represents Catherine and Peter at the Battle of Pruth; 
and the sixth represents the Czar crowning Catharine as Empress. 





Osier’s GLass Fountain.—This crowning specimen of the improve- 
ments in the glass trade is fitly placed in the centre at the intersection 
of the nave with the transept. The basin of concrete in which the 
fountain itself is placed is some 24 feet in diameter, and affords 4 
goodly surface for the falling spray. The structure of glass stavds 
27 feet high, and is formed of columns of glass raised in tiers, the 
main tier supporting a basin from which jets of water can be 
made to project, in addition to the main jet atthe top. As the struc- 
ture rises it tapers upward in good proportion, the whole being firm 
and compact in appearance, and presenting almost a solidity of aspect 
unusual with glass structures. A central shaft with a slightly “|ip- 
ped” orifice finishes the whole, and from this the water issues in 4 broad 
well-spread jet, forming in its descent a lily-like flower before sep’ 
rating intospray, which in the sun-light glitters and sparkles in har 
mony with the fountain itself. Alcogether this is a work of no meal 
pretensions, and many difficulties of construction have. been overcollt 
before the structure presented itself in its present form; and, with ti 
experience derived from the execution of this, there can be little doubt 
of a greater success in some future effort of the same enterprising 
ufacturers. 


Money Recerpts.—Y esterday (the 18th inst.) it rained heavily 
during the afternoon, and so unfavourable was the stata of the weathtt 
that we expected to find the Crystal Palace half deserted. Public c! 
riosity has, however, great perseverance whenonce fairly excited, 
notwithstanding so formidable a drawback £1,600 was taken in * 
payments at the door. The sale of season tickets also experience!* 
decline, but not so great as might have been expected, for nearly *'” 
was collected in this way, the average having for some days past © 
siderably exceeded £800. ‘ 

Yesterday the receipts from visitors rose higher than ever. The 
contributions amounted to £2,430, and the sale of season tickets, be 
still goes on prosperously, swelled the total sum to £3,300. Even! ‘ 
Executive Committee are astonished with their own success, and it 2°" 
seems difficult to say at what point their financial fortunes may 5‘? 

Times, 15th May. —_ ; 

ConTRIBUTIONS FROM InDIA.—Before passing into the Foreig? De 
partment, we must make a little tour thiough a department whi ibe 
presents a country where seventy millions of subjects acknowledge ne 
sovereignity of England, which is even now one of our best markets 


judge who ruled everything, and who treated the bar with attention or | either to buy raw produce or sell British manufactures, and yet which, 


in spite of books, and pictures, and panoramas, is scarcely know" 7 
very large part of our educated public, except as a land of elephar’j 
Young ladies ver". 
in French, Italian, music, and even the use of the globes, ee 


day he got from the indignant barrister a Roland for his Oliver. The | Bombay and Calcutta stood in th : don and Bright 
neglect happened to be — than usual, for by his side, near his Aeonty an homage peda nie ag hanaanentpene are 


Young gentlemen of unexceptionable manners and coats, if they — 


avourite dog, which during the whole of his | about the subject at all, class the ingenious Hindoo, practising * 


his forefathers practised with the same skill, centuries before civ 


came to a full stop in his address to the court : ‘* Go on, sir,” said the | sation had commenced in France or Britain, with the Bosjesman 
Judge—* I beg P rt o Lordship’s pardon,” said Curran—* I stopped be- 


Ojibbeways. +. +. perhaps 
Yet India is a country it is time we should all know, for it is p® pu 
the land in which there is more “‘ future” for our commerce and ef? 
factures than any other. Railroads have commenced there, 8% " 
long a double railway route through Europe, with the electri’ 
graph, will make Calcutca nearer to us in time than Berlin wi wort 
ry ago. In the meantime, nothing could have been more °PI! 'p.; 
than acollection which is an exhibition in itself. Although 1 z pine 
tish department, we have a right to treat it as foreign, becsus 
tenths of the contents will be new to nine-tenths of the visitor, 
India occupies both sides of the eastern end of the Wester® 





entering on the transept. 
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northern side are a series of models of the ordinary country 
fishing, trading, aud for piracy, some arms and sad- 





On the no! 
craft used in 


oF, i d on the 
of the bay are a large collection of the iron, and on 
on yehoyt dan Be ake used by the native Hindoos and 
; hommedans, some of them very elegunt, and, as well as the pottery, 
eae reminding one of the form found in ancient Egyptian and 
Etruscan remains. — an 
A little farther on is « tent. composed of the most costly shawls ' 
proidered in gold, covered with a variety of the richest praying carpets ; 
hairs earved in ebony, with an elaboration of ornament which it is 
. sible to describe, ure arranged about it. ; 
Next, we find a set of Indian toys—probably exactly the same kind of 
toys that Indian children played with when British children were sold 
j The slave market of Rome, or even when Alexander the Great defeat- 
ed Porus and crossed the Hindus, late the boundary of British power. 
Ranged round a large table are more than 150 figures of every Indian | 
trade and occupation ; representations of many servants needed in an 
Indian household—the valet, the cook ‘frying a fowl,” the pipe pre- 
arer, and all the infinite division of domestic labour. Then the trades :} 
the barber shaving a dark man’s head ; two sawyers at work with a 
most primitive saw; @ washer-man beatin out clothes on a fluted 
board; & water-carrier, after the manner escribed in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” with his leather bottles. Jn the Tunisan division, a full-sized 
Jeather bottle, for carrying across a camel’s back in the desert, may be | 
examined. Peasants are shown, with the native machinery, putting a | 
nandful of sugar-canes between a couple of rollers turned by an ox; 
while, beside, are others boiling the sugar. What a world of intellect 
lies between this sugar-boiling aud the elaborate machinery in which 
the highest scientific powers have been brought to bear on the same 


oe rittle farther on is a complete representation of an Indian fair, 
with the principal buildings, modelled with the exactness of imitation 
for which the Hindoos are so justly celebrated. Merchants expose their 
wares, camels unloaded repose, soldiers a their arms, the juggler 
performs, the story-teller tells his tale, the horseman grooms his Arab 
steed; the elephant, with grass in his trunk, pricks up his ears as his 
master beckons to him ; some smoke, some eat, a great lord rides through 
in state, a fakeer or saint begs—it is like a bit in an Indian romance.— 
Near at hand is a rice-field, with a man on a stage trightening away 
the birds. Among the buildings are a bazaar, a mosque, a temple, and 
a native house, as well as tents pitched, with their occupants. 
Among the manufactures are ivory carvings, horn work, an alabaster 
ohair, of great size, and imitations of all kinds of native fruits. 
Costumes of great magnificence hang upon the walls. But perhaps 
the most interesting and useful part of the collection, with the exception | 
of the figures of Indian trades and models of an Indian fair, is to be 
fo.nd in the southern bay. b : : 
Without dwelling, at present, on the beautiful jewellery, of which 
fine specimens may be seen in our shops, or the scimitars, tulwars, 
daggers, spears, matchlocks, camel guns, wall guns, and other deadly | 
3 weapons, we push on where, first, lies an admirable set of models of the 
7 Indian implements of agriculture, in many of which we can trace the 
tc originals of our greatest improvements. These models have been manu. 
factured by Native convicte. Carts and waggons, with open timber 





d bottoms and sides, and solid wooden wheels(the axle turning round, 
\- ag well as the wheels), are on the same plan as those still used in Spain 
y and Portugal, the superiority of execution being on the Indian side.— 
e, One plough has a seed dibbler attached, and although lightly made, 
to and only intended for soft soil, is superior in construction to ploughs we 
of have seen in the south of France drawn by a donkey. ‘The original of 
at the clod-crusher, the scarifier, are all to be found; and two thousand 
ng years before two-horse ploughs came into use, the Hindoo drove his 
W, two buffaloes ploughing for rice with reins, without a separate driver. 
of Cotton-cleansing machines, and machines for grinding wheat, equally 
n; rude and ingenious, are there, and yet the style of execution of the 
on models shows that, to bring about whatever improvement is possible. 
7e3 good copies to imitate only are needed. A Malay axe, with iron of the 
ted rudest workmanship, has a flexible handle, such as an American back- 
rk woodsman approves. . ; 

After the machinery, to which no brief description can do justice, 
ith come the raw materials, which—besides specimens of cotton indigenous 
ag and grown from New Orleans or Sea Island seed, hemp, flax, silk and 
on other known fibres—include a large well-arranged collection of the 
8, fibres of the aloe, the e, and anumber of plants unknown, or 
| \te Knows, in this country. Our intercourse with the Indian penti-" 
7 sala and archipelago is increasing so rapidly, that, in the course of the 
his next ten years, steam- boats will be more common than sailing ships were 
pal twenty years ago; while we need not despair of seeing a locomotive 
re- rupning all the way from the Island of Bombay to the heart of the Bay 
art- of Bengal. It would not cost so much as the expedition to and retreat 
s in from Cabul. In the meantime our botanists and manufacturers cannot 
rec- do better than look out for new raw produce for these unlimited carry- 
hip- ing powers to convey. 
mn of fhe cotton cloths are curious, but we dwelt longer on the model of 
the one of those ancient looms, as ancient in principle as Joseph’s coat of 
ath; many colours, which the Hindoo weaver suspends from a tree, makes a 

ae the ground, and squatting on the edge, drives the shuttle with 

is feet. 

wet THE USES OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
o This is the tenth day of the Great Exhibition, and it is literal truth 
; as 6 to say thas Hee 4 one of the myriads who have visited it has done so 
rae is each successive day with increased admiration and delight. This is proved 
, the hot only by the enthusiastic expressions that one hears from every side, 
n be but still more by the test of pecuniary success. The sale of the season 
tickets still eontinues as brisk as if the Exhibition were still to open, 


and none of the exclusive attractions, the Royal pageant, the guinea 
 aath days, and the five shilling days had been exhausted. In a fortnight 
sp the price will be reduced to one shilling, and sanguine people are tak- 


seeed ing pains to prove—what, however, we really believe to be true—that 
sep’ it will be possible to move about freely, and to give every object of 
1 hate special interest a minute and comfortable inspection with 50,000 people 





in the building. But with no more than a fortnight of that compara- 
lve seclusion, which is implied by the presence of only 20,000 ladies 
and gentlemen, and with the inroad of the million now so near at hand, 
the season tickets are still in demand. Incurious ladies who never 
dreamt of more than two or three visits, and supercilious gentlemen 
who had vowed they would never set foot in the building, have paid 
the penalty of their dulness or their caprice by making two or three 
five shilling visits, and then discovering that after all, even for what 
remains, a season ticket would be economy inthe end. While the pri- 
vileg.d days are rapidly diminishing the price of the ticket is kept up 
with Sidylline perseverance and success. This state of things, as 
Rent be imagined, has given a new start to the speculations of the 
ter Commissioners and their numerous coadjutors. With the most 
ry and, in some respects, the most magnificent building in the 
Nene, with a collection of unapproachable interest and value, and with 
: ‘ving Exchequer, they are in a position which might excuse a lit- 
ere vagance of design. It is only a few weeks since people began to 
“wire that the building must never come down. It is now asked, 
"bn. l such a collection ever be dispersed?” As to all the lighter or 
ee Perishable articles in it, of course moth and rust, smut and dust, 
oe all idea of their preservation in such a building, even if Hyde 
“~ Were the place for @ mere bazaar ; but a large portion of the con- 
the Beeet remain there for any period, at least as safe as they are in 
ritish Museum, or any other building in this atmosphere of fog 




















































































































and under this canopy of smoke. 
“. “a is that the manifold uses of the Exhibition are coming out! 
Wits abe, Everybody who visits it in a reasonable manner, with his 
‘eertenn him as well as his eyes open, finds that he has this year an 
potions of supplying all sorts of wants in his education or his ex- 
Mortals, Of course .we are not speaking of those gay and restless 
eeuad Meg | wander in an endless stream up and down the nave and 
object 8, dividing their interest and worrying their senses with a new 
a he adache. ten seconds. Such persons deserve to return home with 
hibitig ®, and to fulfil the observation of a Frenchman, that the 
Ringe ton kills everything and is dead itself. Everybody knows what 
the shoe through a picture gallery at a gallop, or even to look into. 
Vith wa in the Strand as one walks along, Everything must be done 
tions a“ and method, and a survey of the industry of all na- 
nilding form no exception to that rule. The arrangement of the 
“ i hasearg and galleries, further broken into courts, and divided 
Mtecact ®rent subjects and nations, is eminently favourable for a| 
Pomenad, - eisurely inspection. After half an hour in the grand 
helene mr of all nations—for such it may be literally called—the ju- | 
stent ‘7 will spend the rest of his morning in one or two sections, | 
Jy ae the contents of each before he passes on to the rest. M. 
itig waa Speaks of the oases and the deserts in the Exhibition, and| 
nough that Russia displays a Siberia, and the area grasped | 
























































































































































by the United States is as imperfectly occupied as their own vast con- 
tinent. It is true, also, that agricultural implements, mining inven- 
tions, raw materials, cotton and corn, are not very exciting affairs. 
But there is a great advantage in this rr Half an hour's retire- 
ment in the desert will recruit the faculties for another plunge into the 
crowd. Even on Saturday, which we think was the most crowded day 
since the opening, the galleries of the foreign half and the aisles of the 
British half were as quiet as Pall-mall out of season or the nave of St. 
Pau.’s. The American eagle stretches her wings over 4 pathless soli- 
tude. At the west end, the carriage department was very little molest- 
ed by visitors. Even the machinery in motion is by no means oppres- 
sive, either in the show or in the company. ,Though not yielding in 
real interest to any other part of the Exhibition, it is seldom visited by 
the crowd, except to see the centrifugal pump, which makes itself both 
heard and seen tar beyond the limits of thesection. The divisions into 
courts, and the remoteness of some from the principal thoroughfare, 
will enable the visitor to see some of the most utiful things in the 
Exhibition as quietly as in his own drawingroom. We might instance 


) the saloon which the French have just completed at the extreme north 


of their section, for the display of sculpture, tapestry, and china. 
Enough has been said to show that it depends on the visitor himself 
whether he will scatter his brains by a desultory and aimless ramble 
through the crowd, with the probability of a headach in the evening, 
or study the Exhibition with method, tranquillity, and benefit. 

To those who can put a little constraint on themselves, and take the 
Exhibition as they would every other business of importance, it is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate its utility. It is a college of art and 
science such as that which Bacon imagined in his /t/antis. Itisa 
tour through all nations and climes, and will tell the observant visitor 
more than many travellers bring home from @ tour through half Eu- 
rope. It is a museumof the most useful or remarkable productions of 
nature and of art, such as never yet was gathered into one building.— 
It is a school of design in which England has but toomuch to gainand 
too little toimpart. It is a congress of nations and a record of progress 
which, if it mainly relates to material interests and tastes, must have 
many important bearings, through them, on the highest interests of 
humanity. Ifa man wants to travel and cannot, if he has a taste for 
the beautiful without the means of gratifying it, if his education is im- 
perfect and he cannot go to school, this is the place and occasion for 
supplying his wants or making up arrears. Since the world began 
there never was such an opportunity of self-instruction, so far as re- 
gards those numerous objects on which the least secular among us 
spend the greater part of their timeand money. We have heard of ob- 
jections, but they are only those which apply equally to everything on 
the face of the earth, and which stand good against their abuse, not 
against their careful and moderate use. Whether the Exhibition be a 
distraction or not depends on the visitor himself. The exquisite beauty 
of its treasures, so !ar from rendering people vovetous of them, is likely 
to make them content with admiring what few can possess, and too 
fastidious to care much for works of ordinary taste. In another class 
of objections we see more pradery than sense. There are some subjects 
in the Exhibition which will offend a pure taste but none that need in- 
flame the imagination. As for the great majority of the fair forms, 
somewhat lavishly displayed, it should be remembered that the passions 
of men cannot be suppressed and may be refined andidealized. On the 
whole we feel a comfortable conviction as to the upward as well as on- 
ward tendency of the Exhibition. We believe that it will tend to make 
the nations of the earth love, respect, and do good to one another. The 
competition of the generous always does inspire mutual respect. There 
is no respect like that which two school boys feel for one another after 
a hard fought battle. We are now fighting what Leipsic was called, 
the Battie of Nations, and in the multitude of the combatants, the cost 
of the material, the intensity of the conflict, and the importance of its 
issues, it yields to no struggle ever determined by the actual die of war. 
The blood of the brave and good has often been shed in vain, and it is 
conceivable that the Exhibition may do harm as well as good; but as 
yet there is every reason to trust that the good will vastly preponder- 
ate.— Times, 12th inst. 


—— 


Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 130, By F. R. 
BLACK. 














WHITE. 


White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 129. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoKt2 P moves 
2BtoR K moves 
3. Kt to K Kt3 P moves 
4. B tks P checkmate. | 





>_> 


A Park ror Greenocx.—Sir Michael Stewart has presented to 
the town of Greenock a large piece of ground, known as Hill Park, for 
the use and comfort of the inhabitants. Unlike such public parks as 
the Peel Park in Manchester and the Nelson Green in Glasgow, the 
gift of Sir Michael Stewart to the citizens of Greenock has the advan- 
tage of a commanding site, and of being already formed. No finer spot, 
it is said, could be selected for such a purpose. The access to it is 
easy from every side, and it overlooks one of the most charming views 
in Scotland. At the foot of the hill flows the Clyde, covered with ships 
ard steamers, and crowned with the picturesque town, rock and castle 
of Dumbarton on its opposite shore,—to the east the eye catches the 
lofty spires and chimneys of Glasgow,—northward it rests on the brow 
of Ben Venue, at the base of which lies the romantic water of Loch 
Katrine,—and to the west the broken and swelling summits of the 
Argyleshire mountains, hiding in their deep recesses the beauties of 
Loch Lomond, Loch Long, and a host of minor lakes, close up the 
scene. 

Prosperity or BinminGHAM.—As a proof of the improved value of 
property at Birmingham the remarkable fact may be stated, that on 
the 26th ult. the guardians of the poor sold by public auction a portion 
of some land belonging to the parish, which originally cost, in the year 
1824, only £900, for no less a sum than £5,000, thereby realizing a 
profit of upwards of £4,000. Much other property, including the In- 
fart Poor Asylum and the old workhouse, remains to be disposed of, 
avd such is the demand for property that it is supposed the proceeds 
will defray the cost of the new workhouse, now in course of erection 
at Birmingham-heath, intended to accommodate 1,500 inmates. But 





|if pauperism continues to decrease in the town of Birmingh«m in the 


same ratio as it has done during the last two years, the probability is 
that the new building, which is considered quite a ‘* model workhouse,” 
will never contain above half that number of paupers. The diminution 
of pauperism and the contemporaneous increase in the value of property 
at Birmiegham are both very remarkable facts. 

More Guano.—We understand intelligence has been received from 
the Civil Commissioner of the Seychelles Islands to the effect that there 
is an almost inexhaustible supply of guano in that region. These islands, 
about 30in number, area group resting on sand and coral in the Indian 








Ocean, north-east of Madagascar, betwven 8 ° and 5 © south latitude and 
53’ and 56° east longitude, and were formerly ceded to England, together 
with Mauritius, in 1815. No particulars have yet been given regard- 
ing the quality or precise locality of the guano which has been disco- 
vered, but if it should at all approach the Peravian in its chymical 
properties, it may prove of immense importance, not only to the agri- 
cultural interests of Great Britain, but indirectly to the promotion 
also of the prosperity of Natal and Mauritius, as well as to the much 
desired extension of commerce with Madagascar. 





A Caprain IN THE GuarRps ComMITTED TO THE House or CorreEc- 
Tion.—-Captain Paulet Henry Somerset, of the Coldstream Guards, was 
yesterday committed by Mr. Hardwick, the Malborough-street magis- 
trate, for ten days to the House of Correction, for having horsewhipped 
Police-constable Griffin, while stationed at the Great Exhibition. The 
prisoner, who was driving a phaeton and pair, violated theregulations 
issued by the Police Commissioners with regard to carriages, and when 
remonstrated with by Griffin, struck the officer several times across the 
face with his whip, so violently as to draw blood, and then drove off at 
a rapid pace, but was afterwards stopped. His excuse was that he had 
not been treated with that civility that a gentleman had a right to ex- 
t. The gallant Captain scemed in a state of most uncomfortable 

- een as he was led off to the lock-up cell.—London paper, 
3th inst. 


NorTHUMBEKLAND Hovse.—His Grace the Duke of Northnmber- 
land appears determined not to do things by halves—in addition to the 
privilege granted to the public of viewing his suburban residence, Sion 
House, his Grace has given instructions to have the state apartments 
at Northumberland House, Charing-cross, also shown on stated days 
in each week, and yesterday a large number of persons availed them- 
selves of the kindness of the noble proprietor. e have no doubt the 
public will properly appreciate this act of considerate kindness on the 
part of the Noble Duke, as we feel satisfied that the conduct of the vi- 
sitors will be such as to leave his Grace no cause to regret his liberality, 
and his confidence in their good feeling and propriety. 








LIBERALITY IN AN UNEXPECTED QUARTER—ADMIBSION TO WesT- 
MINSTER ABBEY.—In consequence of the large increase in the number 
of foreign visitors arriving daily to inspect the abbey, the dean and 
chapter have appointed two interpreters to assist the ordinary officers 
of the sacred edifice in explaining its chief features. There isno charge 
for admission to this venerable structure, the whole, with the exception 
of the Chapel of Henry VII., having been opened to the public several 
years ago, when the servants were also expressly forbidden to accept 
fees from visitors. 

tomaN CatTHoric Hrerarcuy.—An address, to which 255,766 sig- 
natures were attached, and which was presented to her Majesty from 
her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in England, disclaiming any in- 
tention of trenching upon the royal prerogative in the recent appoint- 
ment of a Roman Catholic hierarchy, has been printed by order of the 
House of Commons. 





Obituary. 


Tue Rev. Str R. AFFLECK,—We have to record the demise of this venerable 
Baronet, who died on the 7th instant, at his seat, Dalham Hall, Newmarket, aged 
87. The deceased gentleman was son of the Rev. James Affleck, vicar of Fine- 
don The baronetey was originally conferred upon Edmund Affleck, for his dis- 
tinguished conduct at the engagement between Admiral Rodney and the French 
squadron under Count de Grasse, on the 12th of April, 1782. He also received 
the thanks of Parliament. The deceased is succeeded by his son Gilbert. 

At Malta, in command of H.M. Steamer Firebrand, Capt. T. O. Knox, R.N.— 
At Old Radford, near Nottingham, Samuel Redgate, aged 41, celebrated as an 
excellent bowler in the ericket field, well-known at Lord's ground and e!sewhere. 
—At Roehampton, Surrey, Charles Lyne Stephens, Esq., in the 88th year of his 
age.—Mr. Charles Stilt, clown of Drury Lane and Sadiers’ Wells Theatres.—In 
his 90th year, the Hon. Simeon Baldwin, of Newhaven, Conn.—At Benwell, 
Northumberland, aged 42, Sidney Robert Streatfield, late Major 52d Light In- 


fantry. 
A GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, who took high Classical 
honours, now in Hoty Orders, an experienced Tutor, and amply provided with Testi- 
monials, is desirous of ferming an engagement as Tutor, or Master in « School or College. 
Address B. C. at the office of this Journal. 








WELLINGTON BANQUET, &C. 


A SUPERIOR IMPRESSION of this celebrated English engraving. with gilt frame, 
(made by Williams & Stevens, ) glass and key complete, may be hac, in perfect condi- 
tion for $45, also a copy of the “TRIAt OF QUEEN CATHERINE.” containing the 
admired likenesses of the Kemp_e Famicy, in black walnut frame, for $16. 

Address, JOHN ROBERTS, box 1624, New York City Post Office. 





A CARD. 


HE EYE,.—DR. ROBINSON, Surgeon and Physician, recently from London, has 
associaied himself with DR. WHEELER, the eminent Oculist. for the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Eye, and the practice of Opthalmic Surgery. Artiticiul Eyes of the finest 
Parisian mauufuciure, inseried without pain, aud in appesrance quite equal to the natura} 
organ. 
OFFICE, 2 BARCLAY STREET. 
DR. WHEELER, 
DR, ROBINSON. 








PORTRAIT AND MINIATURE PAINTING, 
IN OIL OR WATER-COLOURS. 
MR. J. B. WANDES FORDE 
HAS REMOVED TO 
40 WEST WASHINGTON PLACE. 


LIVRES FRANCAIS. 


GARRIGUE, 2 Barcray Sr. (Astor House,) vient de recevoir les Non- 
* veautés suivantes: 





Achard (Am), La Chasse Royale, 5 vols. dé $2 50 
Beaumont Vassy, Histe. des Brats Italien:, .. 0 60 
Berthet (E.), La Roche Tremblante, 2 vols. és éh 1 00 
Do. Le Val Perdu, 2 vols. .. am 4 1 00 
Bodin (Mme. C.), Francine de Plainville, 2 vols. .. ad 1 00 
Armes (Alex.), Dieu Dispose, vols. 1 et 2, ve ee 1 00 
Favé (Ild.) Histoire et Tactique de Trois domes et plus parti- 

culiérement de I’ Artillerie de Campagne, 8vo et Atlas 

de 48 planches, .. hn “a - 3 00 
Féval (P.) La Fée des Gréves, 2 vols. é2 1 20 
Foudras (le marq. de), Le Capitaine, La Curée, .. hd 1 00 
Guizot (M.) Monk. Chiate de la République et Rétablissemen 

de la Monarchie en Angleterre en 1660. .. ad 0 60 
Guizo: (M.), Washington. te es 0 30 





HOUSE PAINTING, DECORATING, 
AND 
PAPER-HANGING, 


A. C. PALMER has removed from 525 Broad way, to 68 Lispenard Street, four doors 
from Broadway. 





THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY'S PAPERS. 


G. P. PUTNAM BAS JUST PUBLISHED 


RANSACTIONS AND PAPERS UF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
Second Volume. Contaiviag vaimable Papers, by Rev.W. G. Schauitier, W.W. Turner, 
8. W. Williams, Dr. A. Smith, Dr. P.- Pe:kins, Prof. B. B. Ed wards, Rev. N. Brown, Rey. 
H. Hoisington, Prof. J. W. Gibbs, H. A. De Forest, E. K. Salisbury, Rev, F, Mason, Rey. 
5. K. Browue, Prof. Fitz Edward Hall, J. P. Browne, Protessor J. Hadley, ete. 8vo., 
cloth, $2 50. 
*,* Only fifty copies of the first volume (price $3,) remain on hard. Persons wishing to 
complete sets are requested to make early application. 


MRS. COWDEN CLARKE’S SHAKSPEARE HEROINES, Part VI. Isabella, the 
Votaress, with a Portrait on Sieel. Price 25 cents. 

“ Fit tribute of a gifted woman to the noblest poet of womanhood. Let everybody buy 
these tales. From mothers and daughters we bespeak a hearty reception.” [Chr. Inquirer.} 
DICKENP HOUSEHOLD WORDS—%6, 57. Price 6 cents each. Also partl, Volume 
3, 25 cents. 

* Since the Spectator there has never appeared a literary Journal of so excellent a cha- 
racter as the Household Words.—[S. Courier.] 

SPEEDILY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE.—Fourth Volume, 8vo., containing valuable papers by Agassiz, Henry 


a, Loomis, Olmstead, Adams, Johnson, Rogers, Horsford, Gould, Culman, Torrey, and 
others. 


THE SMITHSONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENCE. A new volume in 4to. 


PARA; or, SCENES AND ADVENTURES ON THE BANKS OF THE AMAZON. 
By J. E. Warren. vol. Lano. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN NICARAGUA; with the Condition, Resources, and Anti- 
quities of the couutry. by E. G. squier. 








TRENTON FALLS; Picturesque and Descriptive—embracing the original Essay of Joh» 
! Sherman, the first proprietor, &c. 
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Zhe Alvion. 


May 31 

















D*: CALDWELL, HAS REMOVED from 508 Broadway, to 105 Spring* Street, 
corner of Mercer Street. my!7—St 





A CARD. 


A GRADUATE OF KING’S COLLEGE, TORONTO, (CANADA,) offers his services, 
as Tw’or, in a private family. He bas no objections to travel. but —_ charge 


of « puoil ia the capacity of companion. Ear! lication is requested. 
t references, as 0 ification &c., can be gtven, Apply (if by letter, post-paid) at 
the of the Albion, where terms &c. may be asce: tained. 


Canada, May 1851. 





FPREBMASONRY. 


Alaxes RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, with 30 plates, price $5. By remitting the 
money, the bouk can be sent by mail to any part of the United States or Cunada. 

Ghortly will be published a new edition of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims: Taylor's Elements 
of Thought, and Physical Theory of another Life. wal dcibane 


178 Fulton street, New York. 





THE PRUIT GARDEN. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A TREATISE INTENDED TO ILLUSTRATE THE PHYSIOLOGY OF FRUIT 
TREES; the theory and tice of ali operati ted with the propagation, 
transp . proving aad tralaing of Orchard and Garden Trees, as standards, warts, 
ds, esoaliers, .; the layuiy out and arranging different kinds of Orchards a 

; the selection of suitabls varieties for different purposes and jocalities ; gathering 
and preserving fruits; treatments of disease; destruction of insects; description uees 
of implements, &c. Illustrated with upward of (50 figures representing different parts of 
se ali prectical operations, forms of trees, designs for plantations, and implements, &c. 
By P. Barry, of the Mount tlupe Nurseries, Kochester, New York. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“It is one of the mo t thorough works of the kind we have ever seen, dealing in particu- 
lars as weil as generalities, and imp¢rting many valuable hints relative to soil, manures, 

trans plaa‘ing.”—Boston Gazette. 

“ A nase of usetul information is collected wich will give the work a value even to those 
who possess the best works on the cuitivation of fruit, yet published.”—N. Y. Eve. Post. 

“ A concise Manual of the kind here presented has long been wanted, aud we will venture 
to say that, should this volume be carefully studied and acted npon by our industrious 
farmers, the quantity of fruit in the 3tate would be doubled in five years, and the quality, 
too, greatly improved. Here may be found advice suited to all emergencies, and the 
gent] «man farmer nay find direction for the simplest matters, as well as those which trouble 
older heads. ‘1 be vook, we think, will be found invaluable.” —Newark Daily Adv. 


ALSO—JUST PUBLISHED : 


HURRY-GRAPHS; or, Skeiches of Seenery, Celebrities and Society, taken from Life. 
By N. P. Willis. 1 vol., Sec-nd Edition. 


LIFE OF ALGERNON SYDNEY—With Sketches of some of his Cotemporaries, &c. 
By G. A. Van Santvoord. 1 vol. 12mo. 


A GRAND MOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS—By Ella Rodman. 1 vol. 
THE GLENNS—A Family History. ByJ. L. M'Connel. 1 vol. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
Late Baker & Scribner, 
86 Park Row and 145 Nassavestreet, 


REMOVAL. 


. GIBSON, bezs to inform her friends and the public, that, on the Ist of May, 
to remove her Boarding and Day School from 21 Bond Street. to 38 Union 
Place, east side of the Square, where, having increased accommodation, she will be able to 
ceceive an additional number of pupils. ot Matt 
a 











Fo LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. 
Comstock,—This 8 hip will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively, on 
Saturday, the 7th June, at 12 o'clock, aM. 

No berth secured unti! paid for. 

All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, June 5th. 

The Steamer PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 21st June 





from her berth at the foot of Canal street, 





NEW YORK CHURCH ORGAN MANUPACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 


648 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
feb 15—ly 





COLLAMORE HOUSE, 
532 BROADWAY, CORNER OF SPRING STREET, 


The House is centrally situated, it being but one square below Niblo’s, and for desirable 
, either in suitor le, will compare favorably with any house in the city. 
is the determination of the Proprietors to m ke it one of the beat houses and no pains 
be spared +» render it desirable and attractive to the public and its patrons. 
amilies breaking up housekeepiay and wishing rooms, will do well to make early ap- 
Plicativun Also families from abroad wishing rooms for the summer. 
jon may be made at the house during the day 


PERRY & COLLAMORE, 


Corner of Broadway and Spring-st. 
New York, April 26th, 1851. 





PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’'S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for restoring, erving and beautifying hair, eradi- 
cating scurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, and muscles; stings 
cuts. bruises, sprains, &c.. &c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s Trico- 
pherous has produced the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
all the ani kingdom. 

From the Editor of the New York Express, April3, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. Barry’s 
Tricopherous is ovt only the bare omg but the most useful preparation for preserving the 
hair in a beautiful condition, which come unier our notice. It is recommended by some 
of our best chemists and chysicians, and has been extensively and successfully used in all 


pars of the country. We think it indispensable to a neat toilet and heartily recommend it 
to the public Itcanbe procured from all the best druggists, and in packages of halfa 
dozen at areduced price at Prof. Barry’s Office, 137 Broadway. 


Copy of a letter from Miss Catharine Nelson: 

City Hotel, Sept. 1848.—r. Barry.—Sir: You have permission touse my name as having 
experienced the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the heir. I have always 
found oils and pomatum to occasion a harshness to iny hair, and for three or four years it 
was fast falling off and much changed in color, but since using your Tricopherous I feel 
my head always comfortable, and my hair awe te strong and thick to the smazement of my 
friends and acquaintances. 1 have invariably found it gives the most general satisfaction. 
Please to send three bottles by bearer, who will pay you. CaTHARINe NELSON. 


Copy of a letter from G. V. M. Rapelye : 

New York, Sept 2’, 1850.—Prof. Barry.—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 
eruption of the scalp of a most aggravated character, for the last sixteen years, and during 
that period I nave had the advice of some of the must eminent physicians, and have tried all 

pre} os for the hair and skin now known without the least benefit I was advised 
by a friend to try po Tricopherous. 1 did so, as a last resort, = to my surprise and 
gratification, found myself cured in about two months. Such was violence of the dis- 
order that at times | was partialiy blind 
Respectfully yours, G.V.M. Rarevye. 
148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 

Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the principal office. 137 Broadway, New York, and 
by = , ree drug; and merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 

my 





AYEBR’'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


In offering to the crenmnaley thle justly celebrated remedy for diseases of the throat and 
Jungs, it is not our wish to tr with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly to Jay 
before them the opinious of distinguished men, and some of the evid of its ’ 
from which they -an judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to make no 
wild assertions or false stutements of its efficacy, nor will we hold out any hope to suffering 
bumacity which facts will not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry from the public into all we publish, 
feeling assured they will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy their best 
confidence and patronage. 

From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, Bowdoin College. 

Dear Sir : I delaye! answering he receipt of your preparation, until 1 had an opportunit: 
of witnessing its effects in my own family, or in the families of my friends. +4 r 
ann I have now done with a high degree of satisfaction, in cases both of adults and 

ren. 

I have — it, as its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds, and coughs, and 

iseases. 


PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1847. Ls. P 


From an Overseer in the Hamilton Mille, in this City. 
Dr.J C Ayer,—I have been cured of the worst cough I ever had in my life, by your 
** Cherry Pectoral,” und never fail, when I have opportunity, of recommending it to others. 


Yours, respectfull 
wae 4 





EMERSON. 
Read the following, and see if this medicine is worth atrial. This patient had besome 
‘very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeabl} distinct,;— 
United States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, 
. aly bth, Teo } 


Or. J. C. Ayer,—Sir: I have been afflicted with a painful affection of the lungs, and all the 
symptoms of settled consumption, for more than a year. I could find no medicine that 
would reach my case, until I commenced the use of your “Cher 


Pectoral.” which gave 
me gradua! relief, and I have been steadil a 


y gaining my strength till my health is well nigh 


While using your medicine, I had the gratification of curing with it my reverend friend , 


Mr. Traman, of Sumpter ; 
= ited of ree Fy who had been suspended from his parochial duties by 


I have pleasure in certifying these facts to you. 
am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

4 + F. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 

Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass, 








REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


RAFTS on sale, for any amount f; . i 
D rw Oe. Bs bo tom £1. upwards, which willbe cashed at Any Bank 


Also Packaces or Every Descuiption, f 
Rh Ay orwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC EXpREss, 
Adams & Co’s, 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24.m, of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 
fo Evrops. . Api 12. lyr. 


ERE {8S A TIME FOR ALU THINGS, ani the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 Lud- 
Tan London, while they devote their assiduity to the 
for the summer, they are not unmindful that stag gained a pre-eminence. 

in that i b having the most waperel, 

and 

lection 


present season, approaching summer, 
In the Bespoke Department, their system of charging separately for the cloth from the 
making and trim ning, has gained unb t 
The ready-mad 





e stock for the present season embraces everything that : kill and capital 
can com > 
ress-coats, 1%s. 6d. tu 30¢.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 423., frock coats 3s. extra; Sax. 
our Lines oben palevots, sloeves &c lined with silk 24s, (this coat can be worn either as 
a or over coat); Alpacca coats 7s, to 12s.; cashmere, 14s. to 20s.; the Oxonian coat, 
any colour, 16s. 6d. to 30s.; trousers 8s. to 16s. ; quilting vests, 3s. ; Alpacca 5s. 

Patterns, table of prices, plate o(fashions, guide to self-measurement by means of which 
any gentleman can forward his own orders ; and schedules for the information of those re- 
quirieg naval, military or emigrant’s outfits are sent to all parts of the kingdom, free of 
expense. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the Old Bailey, fects, se 

pl. 12 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
cory elagest ealtostion bo Bee tor com every variety in styleand finish. From 
bis experience in the first estab ts in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest in tone, touch, and perfect mech such lraprove- 
ments as fit for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece = pn 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 








NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 


aud Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 








Leave New York. Leave Havre. 

Franklin....Saturday.......... Feb. 8) franklin... Wednesday.....March 49 
Humboldt... March 8 | Humboldt one April 9 
Franklin sees April 5) Franklin sees May 7 
Humboldt cece May 3/| Humboldt oove June 4 
Franklin sees May 31) Franklin e+ July 2 
iumbold sees Jane 28 | Humboldt sees July 9% 
Franklin sone July 26 | Franklin veee Aug. 27 
Humboldt sees Aug. 23/ Humboldt seee Sept. % 
Franklin cece Sept. 20! Franklin e0ce 2 
Humboldt sees Oct. 18| Humboldt sees Nov, 19 
Franklin eeee Nov. 15|/ Franklin sees Dec. 17 
Humboldt sees Dec. 13 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen 
not surpassed either fur speed strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Taeir Fa 
 —— al Pay oe are of the ~~ mpecores — aeration 
ppity at Ubampton z and returning,t er 
to London, advantages over any other line in the concen of both fee ont mee me 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, ....+++..000+-8i0 
From Havre or Southampton to New York cessesccseescecescesceeeeceseesh, B50 
Nop secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
For freight or passage, apply w 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. . 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptos 
feb 15—ly 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained am Physicians erally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
H guished mousber of the Medical Profession of this city the following testi of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TesTiIMoniAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“T have carefully examined and in many cases yowe the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
: 7 which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Efferveacent 
tzer A/perient. 
“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt, Scmpson, will sail for Be. 
muda and St. Tnaomas on Monday, June 91h , at noon. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda....e.cescccecseseseseeces O35 
Do do St. THOMAS... .ccseccsecccesesevess 70 
There is a regular Mail cemmunication between Si. Thomas and all the West Indig 
Islands, ovens, => pe yh ae 
he MERLIN wi ) t. A to 
- ntl E. CUNARD, Jr., 88 Broadway, 
P. 8S. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through the 
Post Office. apl. 19 





bowels, produci 
the asual concomitants, Fiatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer 4 ient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally cbdouions to 
, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ten. Tro persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it wtil prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
ts offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 

” Signed} GEO DB. . 


; RGE T. DEXTER, M. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥. 

To Mr. James Tarrant” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Aliso for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. ee: Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
as 40 ae et., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Siaes, 

une 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
HIS INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading roums, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreigu and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus reudering the share free. 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 


N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





UIFS ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Lpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1888. 
“A Savines Banx ror THE WIpow AnD THE OrpPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, J ere AS Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel S. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John ep ae H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcli Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
ate Whitney, g Ya Brighem, = 
ranklin Dexter, > rattan, } 
y William Elliott, ene 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of - 

| Wann — = — of 1249, k&e., canbe had free of charge, on oiane. 4 
r Age 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names 
the local directors, as truetees—available always to the Assured in eases of deeb pra bn 
[should any such arise} or otherwise. 

Pad days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
o cy. 





arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
or deposit of 


loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note 





poiicy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Str 
of the diff Local Boards and es. All communications to be est saat 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan5 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether single or joint 

to sel] A ties,to p Reversions,and to transact all business in which the rin of 
aces bes ly calculated from th 

ables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and Cc 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest aelateser cee in 
Canada, to offer terme of assurance much more favourable than the low raie of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


with any regard to safety admit of. f 
A statement of its and isannually published by the Company and 


n exact 
forwarded to all who may be in! 5 
Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
ute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
8 





and that it does not consequently con 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and this 
= eeaany instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
com on. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies = ages death fairly representative of 


the value of such mts as they may have made, it further e to hase 
—— for an oquita le consideration after five or more full premiums re been pala 
ereo! 


nm, 
hree-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly di 
policy holders thus cnneed yearly divided amongst the 
at peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
olicies. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 








To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without partwipation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarter) Age. Hf. Yearl 
© elon. | Premian’ © Ronen " Premium. Preutam. oon 
&£e0aa/Z£ 64d 2s. 4. 2s. a. 8. 4d. s. 4d. 
20 117 4 ois 1 09 9 20 I9 ll 015 4 0 7 WwW 
25 7s @ 11 10 011 2 1144 $7 017 8 9 0 
30 29 8 15 2 012 10 30 2. 2 107 0 10 6 
35 216 7 18h ol 9 35 26 4 1 8 8] O12 1 





Tabies of Rates, forms of and ail otherinformati: b 
ones proposal, on may be obtained at the Head 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, 
38 King Street. Hamiltcn. 9th April 1250. - oe 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 
HIS line of packets will h fter be posed of the followin hi 
T ceed each other in the order in which they are named, contin By phy New 


York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from Lon jon on the i3th 28 
On the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— th, and Portsmouth 





Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London, 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8, Sept. AY Jan. 8jJune 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2 


Northumberland, Lord, 


“ @4j\July 138, Nov. 13 
Southampton, new, Tinker. . 23, ay 38 = PH 


June8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8) “ 


Victoria, Champion, | “ 2%, “24 —«" oglaug 13’ Dec.i3’ 3 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, March 8 rd 23, “ ty Aprt l & 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, 2 a + ae Sept. 13, Jan. 13, Ma 13 

Queen, new, Griswold Aug. 8, ec.8, April > >. rd 28 
Ame. Eagle, oane, “24, “ 24, “ Oct. 13, Feb.13, June 15 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced oe 
oa Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best @ Pp 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and ey Neither the —— nor owners of these p kets will be resp naib) for letters, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unjess ar 8 0 are signed therefor. A 
ly to : SOHN GRISWOL 70 South street, N.Y. 








18 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Lenion, 








TT BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hali. 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 















Captains. Captains, 
Arabid....screceesseees i Persia. quapemenn 
Africa. -A. Ryrie | Asia. . E. Judking 
E ou | Nieg «-+e+-J. Stone 
..-N. Shannon | Canada.. m. Harrison 
| Cambria, ecccccccccscccce «oJ. Letteh 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on bow—red on 


port. 















From 
eves New York...eoe . seoee- Wednesday .......0+.May 2ist, 1951, 
. Boston. Wednesday + May 2sth, «* 
New York . Wednesday June 4th, “ 
Boston .. Wednesday «June lith, “ 
New Yor! Wednesday 


+-June 18th, “ 





y 

7 oe «+» Wednesday «July 16th, “ 
Cambria....+. sececees BOSTON ..cccrccccssecees Wednesday ..........July 2d, “ 
ABIB. .cecccccccccccesces NOW YORK. cccrcccsees +» Wednesday .......+.-July Wth, “ 
Canada...ccoscccessece Boston...... * ecccsece +» Wednesday ......+..-Aug. 6th. “ 
AMETICA .ooe.seeeererers New York .......s+-008 needay ...-.....-Aug. 13th, ‘ 
Niagara..e.secereee 000 cMOCOBeocccccccesccceses Wednesday .......++.- Aug 20th, “ 
Africa ..ccccsseeseeseeee New York.......+.++04+ Wednesday .......... Aug. 27th, “ 
Europa....eseeeceseeeeee Boston.... cece ceeeeeeee Wednesday.......... Sept. 3d.“ 
ABIB. oc ccrcccccrrereeces New York.....-.+005 «+ Wednesday ,.........Sept. loth, “ 


Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool.........-++.-$120 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigl. will be charged on Speen repens an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on le 
Ali Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to » 
roadway. 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Britise 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are requested 
to call at the office, 38 Broedway, before believing the reports that the ships are full. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC. .....cccccccccccccccccccscccccccssccsccscessOmpt, West, 
PACIBIC..c0.ccccsccccccsencccececevsccaccoesesessseessCapt. Nye, 
ARCTIC..ccrcccccccsece soccsevece «-Capt. Lace. 


E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 










eee eee eeeeeeree 7 


. Capt. 
ADRIATIC 2... .ccsccccccccccccccsceecsees eueeeseoescess Grafton 

These ships, having been built by contract ex: for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines,to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for ag me ey qualled for or a 

* Price oi passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size 
State Rooms $325. From Liverpool to New York, £35- 

An experieaced surgeon wil] be attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured until paid for. 





PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 





























From New York From Liverpool 
Wednesday...March.. ...».. .5th, 1851 Saturday....... February..... ..8th, 1851 
Wedneeday...March.. -1%h, “ Saturday........February...... 22nd, “ 
Wednesday. .April ° os Saturday....+++-March........+-8th, 4 
Wednesday...April.. th, “ Saturday.....+.-March..........22d, “ 
Saturday mie ee na, Wednesday ....April....... ecoe Mh, “ 
Saturday ....+.-May.....s.0..24th, “ Wednesday ...-April.cos..2--. Sih, “ 
Saurrday ......JUNC seeoseees-7th, “ Wednesday ....May..oeee eeoes-I4th, “ 
Saturday ....-Jun@...ces.. «21st, “ Wednesday..ec-May ..csee..0.. 2th, “ 
Saturday ......July .ocssseees Sth, * Wednesday ....June .....+.0+- «llth, “ 
Satorday ......July .-«-.e00+.19th, “ Wednesday,...Jun@........+06 25th, “ 
Saturday ......AUgUSt...se00..2d, “ Wednesday....July ..oeee seeees 9th, “ 
Saturday ......August........16th, “ Wednesday.... July -.-+..++-00-.23d, “ 
Saturday ......August..... +--30th, ** Wednesday....Avgust ..........6th, “ 
Saturday ......Seprember....)3'h, “ Wednesday ....August..........20th, ‘ 
Saturday ...... September... .2’th, “ Wednesday....September 3d, : 
Saturday ......October ......lith, “ Wednesday .,. September 17th, : 
Saturday ......October ......25th, ‘* Wednesday....October . «+. 1st, 
Saturday te, * Wednesday,...October . - 15th, * 
Saturday aa, * Wednesday....October.. -.29th, “ 
Saturday . = Wednesday.... November -- 12th, * 
Saturday . -December....20th, “ Wednesday.. .November . - 26th, “ 

Wednesday....December . . 15th, “ 
Wednesday.... December ...... 27th, “ 


For freight or passage, apply to 
° " - £DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 15 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie,Jew 
eiry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the valué 
thereof therein expressed. 


ee me 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


‘oe Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bi’8 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every month, 
the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb..........-Cropper.......»Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1]Apr..6 Aug. 16..Dec.16 
Constellation.....0++-+Allen,.....ese006 eesell. coll. coos os 000 0BBs 0000002Ge0.0 
Vorkshire...-s+.+00++e-SNCQPMAN... +seceeelG.cceeeeeslG.eee00e16/Jan 1..May 1...Septl 
TEs s5n156e+ esto gel ovncwcend oneeticesecenativoctmseetntseces Bless sock} cons elt 
sanc Wright.......+...FUrber...e.ce0esAPr. 1... AUQ. Lessee DOC. 1] eo scedtecceeee 16.00.0008 
W aterlOo .....00eceee+ HArvey....ccccseceseldercoccceed LesceveeeL | sone sQbccen ce -Qie reer’ 
Montezuma.........-.De@ Courcy....cccos 16.ceeess JP ovoseonllt Feb. iecoouen bet 











1 
ll 
6 








Henry Clay...........Truman........ er ere BB. cccccces Ary) ) ereveryy | Grr 
a pone: COLORES ~ “A SpEaRRRe pga Caine | eter | cose Greece 16... 
Underwriter......0+-Shipley...,.cccoccee olhiscecsccelbessecesed | oo 00eBbecneecsderseer? 3 
Manhattan............Hackstaff.....cee.00+16.sese06 . 16. ...2.-16|Mar, 1. July |..Nov. | 
Siddons......++.++00++HOWOS seeeeeee see: Beevers es DBreveeees26| oesesedecceeed Lescol 
New York... .eeeee++ + Briggs. .eseseeee ROD 1..00JUN@ 1 ooe-QCt 1) eee eeedGreeeeeLG.ee+es) 
West Point.....ccccecAllOM. .cccccoccccceldecccccccedLvese cocell| eocvee 26 aeseedb 





Fidelia..........s0000 P@QVOdY...c.eceseeelG..ceeeree1S.ceeeeeee16|..Apr 1... Aug }...Deel 
PRRGOIRD, csinicesac cc ces MRND anes cacenscelhs40005cMccecias AMbcesertBle vocedl...oll 
These s are al of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ¢® 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort #04 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
tuality in the days of sailing bp ndnedemny nny / adhered to, 
Price of passage to Liverpocl......-secesseeeesBI5 
« w to New York...s.scssesseesees 80 
Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
Age rsp Rouen es HO eee ae 
for ships ons. Henry Cla ce! 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpoo te, 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fid¢ 
Isaac Webb, and New Vork. y 
GOODHUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N.’: 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
ad 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork 0? we 
lat of each month, as follows :— 





Havre. 


8T. DENIS lst January....... eeees (16th February, 
Follansbee, master. $i Ma: aad occcccccces ; 16th = , 
lst September.... ....€ 16th Qetober, 
ST. NICHOLAS, lst February .....++++ (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. } 1st June 2 $eeeceeeses co 16th July, - 
Ist October........+.+. C 16th November 
BALTIMORE, 1st March.......-++e00+ (16th April, 
Conn, master. $e Jay ecesnnne oe 16th August 
at November. ........ € 16th Decembpe 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April ......+++.++ (16th May, 
Willard, master, jie MINE, dane oh one } 16th September 
lst December......-. € 16th January- 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles!" 5 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men of experience ™ 


trade The price of pessage is $100 without wines or liquors. mal? 
(ocs sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from any charge but those #° 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents 
aus 24 un Well 
ee 
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